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Visit to Martaban province. 

A little more than two years ago, (see vol. 
xxxi. p. 168,) we published an account of an 
attempt by the Rev, W. Moore, during the 
preceding cold season, in compliance with 
the pressing request of some Karens re- 
siding there, to penetrate into the province 
of Martaban, west of the Salwen; a nar- 
rative exhibiting ina striking light the rigor 
of Burmese rule and the terror with which 
it filled the Karens, those especially who 
had any leanings towards the Christian re- 
ligion. The same scene now opens, but 
with a new aspect. Mr. Brayton, of the 
Mergui station, being at Maulmain in an- 
ticipation of the convention of missionaries, 
improved the opportunity to make a tour 
among the Pwo Karens in the newly con- 
quered district. 


March 1, 1853.— Left Dong Yan 
about four, P. M., in company with two 
native assistants and two Karen boys to 
carry our baggage, for a tour among the 
Pwo Karens in the newly conquered 
province on the Martaban side. Ar- 
rived, about sunset, at a Pwo village 
near the Salwen, where we put up for 
the night. The people here, living so 
near Dong Yan, have heard much of the 
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gospel and readily yield a nominal assent 
to its truths. But the strong delusion, 
“ There’s time enough yet,” still holds 
them fast. 

2. — Crossed the Salwen this morning. 
As we landed on the opposite bank, found 
a company of forty or fifty Pwos, waiting 
an opportunity to cross over and attend 
a heathen festival at a Taling village. 
Here we preached as long as we thought 
it prudent to do so, being obliged to 
stand in the burning sun. 
Reception at Pwo villages —Fervent loyalty 

to England. 

About two hours’ walk brought us to 
a Pwo settlement, which, one of the old 
patriarchs said, contained before the war 
ninety houses; and the Karens are by 
no means accustomed to overrate their 
population. But the village, like many 
others in this region, is now in ruins, 
having been destroyed by the Burmese 
soldiers during the past rains. It is, 
however, being rapidly rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants say,“ Now we can breathe, 
and dare to sleep; but before the Eng- 
lish took possession we could neither 
breathe nor sleep.” An old man, after 
telling over their oppressions under the 
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Burmans and their deliverance by the 
English, exclaimed with much warmth, 
«“ O, how I wish I could see the Queen 
of England! how I would worship her!” 
When told that her majesty would not 
be pleased with his worship, he seemed 
at first quite unable to conceive the pos- 
sibility of it, but, after repeated explana- 
tions, he for the first time appeared to 
get a faint idea of an eternal God, and 
that all worship should be paid to Him 
alone. 

8. — About an hour’s walk brought us 
to Kokkang, a Pwo village of ten or fif- 
teen houses. The people being all 
absent, except an old woman and some 
children, after speaking a while to them, 
we came in about fifteen minutes to 
T’taungkray, a Pwo village of some thir- 
ty houses, where we concluded to remain 
for the night. Having taken some re- 
freshment we went, in different direc- 
tions, from house to house through the 
village. All listened with more or less 
attention to the truth. As no one had 
ever seen a Pwo book before, they were 
very much interested in hearing their 
own language read, and several young 
men manifested a desire to learn to read 
it. As they could read Burmese, they 
wished to be able to read their own lan- 
guage also. 

Passing the mountains — Ruins of the war — 
Burmese fortifications. 

4.— About half an hour’s walk this 
morning brought us to Teemeebang, a 
Pwo village of some twenty houses. 
While talking to the few who were at 
home, two Karens came along and said 
they were going to the same village (be- 
yond the mountains) to which we wished 
to go, and as we needed a guide, we 
went on with them. One of them went 
in advance of our train in the narrow 
footpath, the other in the rear; so one 
assistant constantly preached to the one 
before, and the other to the one bebind. 

Passing through a deep ravine between 
the mountains, we came, about noon, to 
the ruins of a Pwo village which had 
been wholly destroyed by the Burmese 
soldiers, not a house or hut being left 


standing. Another village, a mile or 
two beyond this, had shared the same 
fate. We soon came to a company of 
‘men who were building a bridge, and as 
they were mostly Pwos, we stopped and 
preached Jesus for some two hours, to 
attentive listeners. Tere we found the 
ruins of a large Burmese stockade. It is 
really very amusing, to see what ideas 
these people must have had of the power 
of British cannon, to allow themselves to 
think, for a moment, of safety in such a 
place. But they seem to have been 
seasonably convinced of their folly, for 
no sooner was the English army well 
under way than they fled for their lives. 
A little further on, we passed through 
the ruins of another stockade, which 
they had built on the site of a Karen 
village, compelling the Karens to cut 
down their own fruit trees to construct 
it. 

About four, P. M., we passed through 
the ruins of another large village which 
is now being rapidly rebuilt. About five, 
reached ‘I’taung-t’mlaing, a Pwo village 
of some eighty houses, where we intend 
to remain till after the Sabbath. 

5.— Spent the day in preaching from 
house to house. The people listen at- 
tentively, most of them yield a verbal 
assent to the truth, while some few ap- 
pear decidedly interested. 

6. Sabbath.— Spent the day much 
as yesterday. May the Lord bless his 
own truth to the salvation of these pre- 
cious souls. 


A false guide and a weary journey. 


Having heard that there is a little 
band of disciples above here, started at 
daybreak this morning to pay them a 
visit. As I understood there were nu- 
merous Karen villages in the way, did 
not intend to travel far in one day. But 
my guide deceived me, and led me where 
he wished to go on his own business. 
We passed through a Pwo village about 
eight o'clock and a Burmese village 
about noon. About one, P. M., reached 
a Sgau village, where I intended to re- 
main over night, but there was no water 
to be had except a small quantity brought 
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from a great distance, which was literally 
thickened with mud, and I concluded to 
go on, — the more readily, as the guide 
said there was a Pwo village a little be- 
yond, where we should find plenty of 
good water. After crossing one long, 
dusty, burning plain, I asked, Where is 
the village? “ O, just across that plain 
yonder.” When we had crossed that, I 
asked again, and received the same 
answer. So we went on, crossing one 
paddy field after another. It was ac- 
tually dark before we reached the village, 
having travelled from daylight over one 
continued stretch of dusty, scorching 
plain under a cloudless sky. My first 
object of course was to find the * plenty 
of good water.” I soon found there 
was but one well in the village (of some 
thirty houses). On asking where that 
was, “ Why, out yonder,” a man replied, 
when his little daughter spoke up, 
“Father, there is not a bit of water in 
the well, for the buffaloes have drunk it 
all up.” I succeeded, however, in ob- 
taining a little muddy, brackish water 
from one of their huts, and after preach- 
ing a sermon lay down to rest. 


A little company of Christians — Their trials. 


8.— Started at daybreak on our way, 
and about eight o'clock reached a Pwo 
village, where we found a well of good 
water, and had the privilege of preach- 
ing the gospel to attentive listeners. 
Passed, at intervals of from half an hour 
to an hour, another Pwo village, a village 
of both Sgaus and Pwos, and a third in- 
habited by Burmans and Karens of both 
races, in each of which we preached 
Jesus. Reached Taut’nee, where the 
little band of disciples reside, about three, 
P.M. Found that the person who has 
acted as their pastor (though not bap- 
tized) started yesterday for Maulmain, 
for the express purpose of seeing the 
“teachers.” Here are four disciples who 
had been baptized by a native preacher, 
and some ten or fifteen others who call 
themselves “ worshippers of God,” and 
are stigmatized by the community as 
“disciples of Jesus Christ.” They seemed 
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overjoyed that “a white foreign teacher ” 
had at last found his way among them. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and cruelty 
of the Burmans, some of them had 
learned to read their own language 
(Sgau), and it is very interesting to hear 
them teil how they managed to secure 
their books from the raging enemy. 
One man said,“ I put them in a chatty 
(earthen box), and tied them up in the 
top ofa tree. The wind blew the chatty 
down and smashed it; then I put them 
in a covered basket and hid them in the 
jungle. But the rats gnawed a hole in 
the basket and ruined many of the books. 
Yet I have preserved from every foe a 
New Testament, hymn book and spelling 
book.” 


9.— The man who started for Maul- 
main, having heard, on the way, of our 
coming here, turned about and came 
home to-day. 


Petty tyranny — Baptism of three converts — 
“The first last.” 


The Karens here, as also in the other 
places through which we have come, are 
shamefully treated by the Burmese head 
men, being obliged to leave the rebuild- 
ing of their houses which were burned 
by the Burmese army, and do public 
work without pay. This being the case, 
they are anxious to have me go with 
them to Beling and represent their case 
to the English governor. 

Mr. Brayton, on arriving at Beling, was 
assured by the Burmese officer who was in 
charge (in the absence of any English offi- 
cer) that such Karens as were drafted for 
public works would receive regular wages, 
which was satisfactory to all concerned. 


11.— Returned to Taut’nee. On our 


way, we passed through several large 
Toungthoo villages, in two of which we 


“found a few Sgau Karens. 


12.—Had a meeting this afternoon 
for the examination of candidates for 
baptism. Four presented themselves ; 
three were received and one retracted 
his application; this is the one who has 
acted the pastor, and who started to go 
to Maulmain to see the “teachers.” Ie 
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reads fluently in Sgau and Burmese, is a 
Pwo, and is anxious to learn to read in his 
own dialect. In relating his exercises, he 
said, “ The book says, ‘Whoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.’ But this I cannot 
do. Ifa man strike me, I'll put it on to 
him in earnest. I dare not be baptized 
yet.” The three admitted are the prin- 
cipal man of the village, with his wife 
and her sister. His eldest daughter can 
read Sgau, and appears like a new-born 
soul, but says she wants to study the 
bible more before she is baptized. She 
and her younger brother, and another 
young woman, are exceedingly anxious to 
go to Maulmain to school. 

13. Sabbath.— Prayer meeting at 
sunrise. At nine A. M., the three per- 
sons above mentioned were baptized. 
Preaching in the afternoon and evening. 


Hesitating disciples — The Toungthoos. 


14. — Started on our return, and about 
eight, A. M., reached Nah-taing, a Pwo 
and Sgau village, where we found one 
aged grandmother, a disciple, and sev- 
eral others who said they were disciples, 
but have not been baptized and were not 
ready to be, — except one woman, who, 
after examination, received the rite. 
Spent the day and evening in convers- 
ing with those whe were constantly call- 
ing, and who listened with fixed attention 
to the truth. 

15.— We return by a different route 
from the one we went, and have to-day 
passed two Burmese, and four large 
Toungthoo villages. About noon we 
passed through the ruins of the old Toung- 
thoo royal city. It is now a thick, heavi- 
ly timbered jungle, with nothing to 
indicate its former greatness except the 
dilapidated walls and decayed pagodas. 
The natives point out the spot where the 
palace stood, but cannot tell how long 
since. They were conquered by the 
Burmans, under whose power they have 
since been groaning. No missionary has 
ever been sent to this people. They are 
certainly included in the great commission. 
When, and by whom, are they to receive 
the gospel ? 


About five, P. M., reached a Sgau 
village, where we intended to stop for the 
night, but on nearing it, we met the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, all 
fleeing for their lives because a fatal case 
of cholera had just occurred among them. 
We therefore passed on to a Burmese 
village. 

16.— Reached Chung-kyaik, a Pwo 
village, about nine A. M., where we 
preached Jesus. Reached T’taung-t’mla- 
ing about noon, and after preaching a 
while came on to Krung-paung to spend 
the night. Here the young people 
gather about us with much apparent 
interest. The old men seem bound up 
in Boodhism. 

17.— Reached Mookaek about noon. 
This is a large Pwo village. It was 
burned by the Burmans, is now only 
partially rebuilt, and but few of the 
people are at home. To these few we 
presented the gospel of salvation, and 
then came on our way to Maulmain. 
Found family and friends in usual health, 
and the deputation here from America. 
May the Lord be with us in our delibera. 
tions ! 


TAVOY. 


JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 
Tour up the Toungbyouke. 

Tavoy River, Jan. 27, 1853.— We 
left Tavoy ‘about eight o'clock this even- 
ing, for a tour among the Karens on the 
Toungbyouke river. We are in a little 
Burman boat, aided by five coolies, and 
accompanied by the Mata pastor and the 
Toungbyouke assistant. We have drop- 
ped down with the tide some ten miles 
below the city, where we lie at anchor, — 
that is to say, our boat is tied to a little 


» bamboo pole stuck in the mud by the 


river bank. 

28.— Took my seat by the oar till the 
heat of the sun drove me within, where I 
now sit gazing upon scenery which re- 
minds me of pictures of the East which I 
was accustomed to look upon in boyhood. 
Now a huge bird walks deliberately 
along the bank, and now a crocodile half 
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covered with mud moves slowly into the 
turbid stream. At nine o'clock find our- 
selves at the mouth of the Toungbyouke, 
waiting the upward tide. 

Evening. — Snugly quartered for the 
night in the verandah of a Karen house, 
not at the end of our journey, but at the 
head of tide water, in a Burman and 
Karen village. To-day, while coming 
up in a boat, we really suffered with the 
heat. Since our arrival we have visited 
all the Karens —five families — at their 
own houses. They are favorably in- 
clined, but excuse themselves from be- 
coming Christians on the ground that 
they fear the Burmans. Some, however, 
seem near the kingdom of heaven. One 
young man thinks himself worthy of 
baptism. But I think they all need one 
thing, the Spirit of God to form 
their hearts anew. This evening had 
from a dozen to twenty persons pres- 
ent at worship. Kaulapau preached, 
after which I addressed them for a few 
moments, specially concerning Christ 
crucified, which the natives are apt to 
pass over. 


Burmans and Pwo Karens — An interest- 
ing village. 

29.— Set out at an early hour for 
Toungbyouke. We walked at least five 
miles in the midst of Burman houses. 
Then we passed into a large village of 
Pwo Karens. We were understood 
about as well by one as by the 
other. Indeed, Kaulapau, after endeavor- 
ing in vain to convey ideas to the minds 
of the Pwos in the Sgau dialect, has 
spoken to them in Burmese, when they 
seemed to understand perfectly. 

While resting under the grateful shade 
of a large jungle tree, we have been 
constantly visited by Pwo Karens. All 
listen, but they are too fond of strong 
drink to seek Christ. They all seem to 


understand that, if they become Chris- 
tians, they must not only throw away 
their idolatry, but also their habits of 
drunkenness. The former they can do 
with comparative ease, but the latter with 
the utmost difficulty. 

Arrived, about sunset, at the village of 
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Maukhee. No disciples here, — none, 
at least, who have been baptized; but 
the heads of two families appear to be 
Christians. The villagers are about to 
build a chapel, and ask an assistant. 
The people are in a very interesting 
state, but are too few in number to justi- 
fy stationing an assistant here. We 
think, however, there should be one con- 
stantly in this place and vicinity. Have 
had services this evening and expect to 
spend the Sabbath here. 

31. — Had services all day yesterday. 
Most of the people attended. Kaulapau 
came in, towards evening, and told me 
that one of the men was making whiskey. 
I went to him. He had an apparatus 
not unlike a still in America, on a small 
scale. I told him of the effects of drink- 
ing, when he said he would make no 
more, and immediately broke in pieces 
the still and scattered it around him— 
probably until the “ teacher” is gone. 
An old prophet and dilatory inquirer—Earn- 

est hearers. 

For the first time Iam in the jungle 
alone. The road being excessively bad, 
and the coolies scarce, Mrs. Thomas con- 
cluded to remain at Maukhee. It is well 
she did so, for the road is the most unlike 
a road of anything I have yet seen bear- 
ing the name. Butshe has in the village 
a fine field of labor till I return. 

Tam this evening at the house of an 
old Karen prophet, who saw Boardman, 
and has seen all the missionaries that 
have been in Tavoy since. He professes 
to be very favorably inclined, and says 
he does alittle towards becoming a Chris- 
tian every day. His wife and some of 
his children seem to be not far from the 
kingdom of God. The same is true of 
many of the Karens in this neighborhood. 
Indeed, all seem “ almost persuaded.” I 
long to see a church of Christ in this re- 
gion. I believe I shall see it. We read 
the Scriptures and prayed to-day in the 
house of an intelligent man who last 
rains sent his child to learn to read. He 
is willing to help build a chapel, and 
ready to obey the truth. 

Feb. 1.— After passing six houses, and 
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over — not a road, not a path, even — 
but over the most difficult ledges, rocks 
and brushwood, arrived at Sau Quab- | 
kee, the end of my tour in this direction. 
Kaulapau and the two coolies were near- 
ly worn out, and I had a severe pain in 
my head, but soon got rested, and have 
been conversing most of the afternoon 
with visitors. ‘This evening preached 
to about thirty on the words of Jesus to 
Peter, “ Lovest thou me?” When I 
concluded my sermon all remained. I 
went round the little chapel and con- 
versed with them individually. They 
still remained. I could say nothing 
more, and set Kaulapau to preaching. 
He read a few verses and made a very 
good exhortation, when the people left. 


Persevering Christians — Converts. 


2.— Had a prayer meeting this morn- 
ing. Aftera short sermon this forenoon 
by Kaulapau, we heard the experience 
of the four disciples who live here. They 
have lived here, without an assistant and 
with but one visit from any missionary 
for about ten years, yet they remain firm. 
An old man said that if there were no as- 
sistant sent, or even if the teachers them- 
selves should leave the country or prove 
false to their trust, he was determined to 
serve until his eyes were dimmed in 
death. Here is a fact worthy of consid- 
eration. Far in these mountain fast- 
nesses, without any human aid, four 
disciples have remained for years, and 
abide faithful. One of their number, 
who can read, has met with the other 
three on the Sabbath, and read, exhorted 
and prayed. Thus God has preserved 
them, year after year, ever since the 
church at Newville removed from this 
region to their present village above Ta- 
voy. Taking these as examples, what 
would be the result, if in the providence 
of God missionaries should be removed 
from these provinces? I believe it 


would be long before the churches of 
God would wholly disappear. The 
presence of missionaries, however, in 
both these provinces, is yet essential to 
the best interests of Zion. 


After the disciples had spoken, ten in- 


teresting persons gave in their names as 
those who had renounced heathenism 
and begun to serve God. Five were re- 
ceived as candidates for baptism and re- 
ceived the ordinance toward evening. 
We gave them to understand that they 
were recognized as a church of Christ, 
and exhorted them to be as a city set on 
a hill. Hereafter, they were told, God 
willing, there would be a man to assist 
them during the whole year, — not to be 
here all the time, but here and in the 
village below. They seemed much 
strengthened. Indeed, I have not seen a 
more interesting group of disciples any- 
where. May God increase them an hun- 
dred fold! 

8. — This morning bade adieu to the 
people here, except six of them, who, 
taking presents of fruit, &c., came with 
me to visit the “mamma.” We came by 
a different way, but most mountainous ; 
the tracks of the wild elephant were con- 
stantly seen. Arrived at Maukee a little 
past twelve. The young man from the 
school whom I left here bad preached 
every evening with much acceptance. 

A Pwo village — Wilful rejection of the truth — 
Wants of the Burmans. 

Afier two or three hours’ rest we bade 
the people adieu and hastened toward 
our boat. This evening we are in the 
house of a Bengali who has a Pwo Ka- 
ren wife. He has kindly fitted up a little 
room for us in his verandah, where we 
are now writing. Through the bamboo 
partition we can see a man performing a 
charm for a child with a broken arm, 
repeating a form of words in Burmese 
over acup of medicine which is to be 
applied. 

Soon after we arrived the house was 
filled to its utmost capacity with Pwo 
Karens, for we are in quite a large village. 
When one of our coolies, a Karen who 
has been in br. Brayton’s school, began 
to converse with them in their own lan- 
guage,I saw that they were inclined to 
turn what he said into ridicule. I therefore 
began to talk with them through this boy 
as an interpreter. As they were pressed 
with the claims of God, they replied, 
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“We have been sinners from infancy, 
amd how can we become good now ?” 

“ Very good,” I replied; “ you confess 
you cannot form your own hearts anew. 
You must therefore pray to God. Christ 
has died for you, and hence, if you ask 
God in his name, he will help.” When 
I began to come down on them too close- 
ly, they every one retreated, though 
urged to remain. Ah! these heathen 
are not lost on account of quililess igno- 
rance. But “they will not come to the 
light.” They do not love the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

We have left behind the Mata pastor 
and the man who is to be stationed here. 
They are to go across to Lauloo, however, 
in order to visit a village of heathen Ka- 
rens in that direction, — while we return 
to Tavoy and thence to Lauloo. 

Again by our boat, waiting the move- 
ment of the waters to proceed on our 
way homeward. We are thronged with 
Burmans, but are unable to hold any 
connected conversation with them. How 
we rejoice that Tavoy is soon to be 
blessed with a Burmese missionary! God 
grant that he may prove a great blessing! 

5.— Arrived at Tavoy about noon, 
well, and not very weary. We look 
back on this last tour with thanksgiving 
to God for all his goodness, especially for 
the displays of his grace. 


A call for help. 


10.— Set out, this morning toward 
Lauloo. Threatened, all the way up the 
river, with a shower, which came upon 
us just as we left our boat, but not 
enough to wet us. Near Lauloo, how- 
ever, the grass was so wet that we got 
completely drenched. 

After a sermon, this evening, I re- 
ceived Kaulapau’s report of his tour 
from Toungbyouke to this place. It was 
most favorable. He says he found more 
Sgau Karens than at Toungbyouke, and 
in a very interesting state of mind; that 
they are about building themselves a 
chapel and wished him to send them a 
teacher. He told them, “ That belongs 
to the teachers in Tavoy.” “ Well,” 
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they replied, “ we will go to the city and 
entreat for a man to teach our children 
and to preach to us the gospel.” ~ Kaula- 
pau says there are twenty houses, and 
that all seemed ready to worship the eter- 
nal God. “ We ought to have a good man 
sent there,” he added, “ as they are near 
the Burmans. Moreover the Pwos seem 
to be dependent upon the Sgau Karens, 
so that if the Sgaus should become Chris- 
tians, the Pwos would be likely to follow 
them.” 


I asked him what he meant by the 
Pwos being dependent upon the Sgaus. 
He said the Pwos raise very little rice, 
that they spend most of their time in 
drunkenness and in the practice of the 
rites of Boodhism, hence they are con- 
tinually among the Sgaus to beg rice, or 
to buy it at reduced prices. 

Now, as far as my experience goes, the 
reports of Karens are always less than 
the actual facts. What is to be done in 
reference to this report? The number of 
our stations in this province alone has 
this year been increased from seven to 
ten. But shall the petition of these 
awakening heathen be unheeded? For 
about twenty-two dollars, they can be 
supplied with an assistant for a year. 
Shall they not have one sent them? I 
seem to hear the Baptists of America 
saying, By all means. 


12.— The most of the day has been 
spent in church meetings. Have heard 
the experience of all present. One has 
been prevented from coming to the com- 
munion. All remain firm. They feel 
the loss of their late assistant, and unani- 
mously voted for another man. One 
has been received as a candidate for 
baptism. 

Indisposition, the prelude of a slight 
attack of intermittent fever, prevented Mr. 
Thomas from conducting the Sabbath ser- 
vices, which were committed to the native 
pastors. He returned to Tavoy the next 
day, having concluded his labors for the 
season, and soon after proceeded to the con- 
vention of missionaries at Maulmain. 
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RANGOON. 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 
The convention at Maulmain. 


Rangoon, May 26, 1853.— A few days 
since I returned from Maulmain, having 
spent five weeks with the convention. 
All the most important subjects had been 
reported and discussed at great length. 
I regret exceedingly not being able to 
remain till the convention had closed its 
business, but the disturbed state of the 
country around Rangoon, and the out- 
rages committed in the city, rendered it 
desirable for me to return. 


Mr. Kincaid speaks in warm terms of the 
happy influence the convention and the visit 
of the deputation are likely to exercise on 
the future of the missions. What follows, 
on the political prospect and the bearing 
of current events upon missionary labors, is 
apparently contradicted by later intetli- 
gence, that the King of Ava has shown 
more willingness to treat, and that the East 
Indian government, whether he treats or 
not, is resolute against any further offensive 
operations, contenting itself with measures 
to make good the boundaries of the territory 
annexed. But Divine Providence may open 
avenues for the mission northward by 
another agency than that of English arms, 
and a glance at the land waiting to be pos- 
sessed for Christ may be profitable. 


I have just heard from Maulmain that 
the convention has closed, but that the de- 
putation will be detained there four or five 
weeks. I am very anxious they should 
visit all the principal places in these 
lower provinces, and as far up as Mee- 
day, forty-five miles above Prome. 


Prospects and possibilities — Ordination of a 
native preacher. 


The court of Ava has refused to sign 
a treaty on the basis of the Governor 
General’s proclamation annexing all be- 
low Prome. The only course left is the 
overthrow of Burmese power and the oc- 
cupation of the entire country, so that 
Bomau and Mogoung will soon be our 
frontier stations. In those northern 


provinces there are countless numbers of 
Karens and Shans. It almost makes me 
dizzy to think of the field opening before 
us. We are invited to a great work. 


Rangoon.—Letter of Mr. Kincaid. 
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If we could only go into this work as 
they went of old, preaching the gospel 
and relying on the manifestation of divine 
power, the promised aid of the Holy 
Spirit, why should we not see churches 
rising up along our path from one end of 
the kingdom to the other? We have 
the same gospel and the same promises, 
and if we will go to work in the same 
way, why not expect the same result ? 
We may expect that God will raise up a 
native ministry, if there are living ¢x- 
amples of what a ministry should be. 
But if we turn aside to be pastors of 
native churches, to make books and to be 
school teachers, then we have set aside 
the wisdom of God for the wisdom of 
man. So it seems to me. 

Last Lord's day we ordained Mau Ya 
as pastor of the Karen church at Ya-tho. 
Native preachers and others from seven 
or eight churches were present to take 
part in the services. Ko Thah A, the 
venerable pastor of the Rangoon Bur- 
mese church, laid on hands and made the 
ordaining prayer. Mau Ya has been a 
preacher for fifteen years, and has borne 
testimony for Christ in prison and under 
sentence of death. It did one’s eyes and 
heart good to see Ko Thah A and hear 
ois sweet tremulous voice as he bent over 
Mau Ya and laid on hands in prayer. 
Ko Thah A has been in prison three 
times for the name of Christ. 


Baptisms — An open door — Apprehension of 
famine. 

A few days since, I baptized two 
Shans, one Toungthoo and one Burman. 
We have a number of hopeful inquirers, 
Burmans and Shans. We have had 
blessing upon blessing. Since last July 
we have baptized 115 Burmans, Karens 
and Shans, and three new churches 
have been raised up, two of them in 
regions where the gospel was never 
carried before. 

Some weeks since I was up as far as 
Donabu, and visited in that neighborhood 
between four and five thousand Karens ; 
then visited Pantanau and a few places 
below. Everywhere there is an open 
door for preaching the gospel. 
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During the rains there will be much 
suffering for want of food. Already 
every article of food is at famine price, 
and the prospect is gloomy indeed. Un- 
told quantities of rice have been burned 
by robbers, and last year there was but 
little cultivation. The upper provinces 
of Burmah will suffer still more. Hither- 
to our disciples through the provinces 
have been mercifully preseived. But 
few have suffered death. 

We know, brethren, that whatever 
you can do for us, to aid us in our work, 
you will do. The past has been a year 
of trials and of hardships, and yet a year 
of signal blessings. Pray for us, pray 
for these churches and the native min- 
istry. Let me say in the close, that I am 
thankful you have sent out brethren 
Peck and Granger. It will bea blessing 
to us all. 


_ LETTER FROM MR. VINTON. 
Ordination, 

Mr. Vinton mentions some particulars re- 
specting Mau Ya, lately ordained at Ran- 
goon, omitted by Mr. Kincaid. Both, it 
will be seen, bear strong testimony to his 
fitness for the pastoral work. 

Rangoon, May 25, 1853.— Since the 
death of Aupaw, we have had here no 
ordained Karen preacher. At the com- 
mencement of the dry season we hoped 
the state of the country would be such 
that we could go into the jungle and or- 
dain one or two. A little later we pro- 
posed calling them into town for ordina- 
tion; but about this time we learned that 
our brethren of the deputation were on 
their way to this country, and resolved 
to delay the ordination till after their 
arrival, that they might have the privi- 
lege of being present. They however 
remained with us but one day and then 
proceeded to Maulmain. Their stay 
there has been protracted so much 
longer than they or we expected, that 
we felt it necessary to proceed with the 
ordination of one of the young men. 
The others we propose to ordain while 
the deputation are with us. 


Rangoon.—Letter of Mr. Vinton. 
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Mau Ya was ordained last Sabbath- 
The examination was thorough and most 
satisfactory, and all the exercises were 
deeply interesting. It is about twenty 
years since Mau Ya was baptized. He 
has been an assistant about fifteen years, 
and the church, in their letter asking his 
ordination, bear testimony to his uniform- 
ly Christian deportment and ministerial 
faithfulness. He has suffered much for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
been fined and whipped, imprisoned and 
condemned to the worst of all kinds of 
slavery. He was made a pagoda slave, 
and required to spend his life in the ser- 
vice of a god he knew to be no god. 
His business was to keep the pagoda in 
repair. He was rescued from this dread- 
ful state by the kind assistance of Col- 
Burney, who had been long and intimate- 
ly acquainted with the governor, and said 
to him he should regard itas one of the 
greatest personal favors he could do him, 
if he would give that young man and his 
associate (now dead) their liberty. The 
governor yielded, and Mau Ya has 
already been the instrument, in the 
hands of God, of the conversion from 
heathenism of some scores if not hundreds 
of his countrymen. 

High aims—Faith in the Divine promises 
and plans. 

He is now an ordained preacher of the 
gospel of Christ, from whose labors we an- 
ticipate much for the final and permanent 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ in 
this dark land. Isay jinal and perma- 
nent, and my heart glows with emotions 
too big for utterance at the very thought. 
Eternal thanks to God for the almost 
numberless promises he has given us in 
his holy word, and such promises, too, 
that it should seem that even a compara- 
tively weak faith ought to be able so to 
appropriate them as to fasten on and 
speedily bring about the present accom 
plishment of this glorious consummation | 
And yet the spirit of infidelity will some- 
times succeed in thrusting in its vile insin- 
uation that this may not be in our day, and 
thus wholly incapacitate us for perform- 
ing any effective service in this great 
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work; for without faith it is impossible 
to please God. Pray, then, dear breth- 
ren, that your missionaries may have 
more faith, not in the wisdom of their 
own plans, but in preaching the gospel 
of Christ, with the unction of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, for it is 
through this agency that God has assur- 
ed us it his purpose to convert the world. 

My heart has been made glad, and I 
rejoice more than I have language to 
express, to learn that the views of the 
deputation on this point are so perfectly 
in accordance with my own, and they 
assure us that their views on this great 
subject are your own. One thing is in- 
dispensable, — that you send out men 
that can preach and will preach, who 
cannot live without preaching, and will 
preach in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, in the exercise of a strong 
and vigorous faith that confidently ex- 
pects results, and who can never rest 
while souls are not being converted; 
men of prayer, who are not afraid to 
plead for a fulfilment of the promises, 
who dare to believe that God will not 
forget his oaths and promises, but will 
hasten their accomplishment. O, my 
brethren, my heart is full of this great 
theme; but my own attainments — I 
blush to name them. May the Lord 
have mercy upon me and give me more 
faith and love and zeal for his cause, 
that Imay thus be prepared for more 
eminent usefulness in the future than in 
the past. 


Grateful review. 


The circumstances in which we have 
been placed the past year have been em- 
inently favorable to the development of 
the Christian life, and I feel that I have 
no excuse for not being a better mission- 
ary thanI am. My associate has done 
nothing to hinder me, but everything to 
encourage and help. There has been 
too, a series of favoring providences, the 
most marked and peculiar. There is 
hardly a stick of timber in the buildings 
we have erected that does not remind 
me of some marked opening of Divine 
Providence in our favor. But the best 


of all is, that we have had the constant 
presence of the Spirit to carry on the 
work of converting sinners to Christ. 
We have in this respect been greatly 
blessed during our whole missionary 
lives, but never to the extent of the last 
year. During our stay in Maulmain 
there was an average gain of about one 
new post each year, and the average 
yearly baptisms amounted to between 
fifty and sixty. During the past year 
br. Kincaid and myself have baptized 
ninety-seven Karens, seventeen Burmans 
and one Eurasian, in all 115. Two 
new churches have been formed in Dalla, 
the nucleus of another in Engapoo, and 
two new posts occupied in Ling. 

And yet, though I feel that I ought to 
be continually singing of the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord, I must own that I was 
never so dissatisfied with the past. I 
look upon the great mass of these de- 
luded heathen going to destruction, and I 
seem to lose sight of the fact that a single 
soul has been saved. While listening to 
the prospective wailings of despair 
coming up from these multitudes, I cease 
to hear the songs of angels over repent- 
ing sinners. If this is wrong may the 
Lord forgive me, but so it is. To my 
own mind, however, one thing is clear. 
We ought to feel far more deeply than 
we do for these perishing souls. Surely 
that Saviour who wept over Jerusalem 
will not be displeased with our tears. 


SIAM. 
LETTER FROM MR. ASHMORE. 
State and wants of the mission. 


Bangkok, March 5, 1853.— Nothing 
of interest has occurred to interrupt the 
even, monotonous tenor of our way. The 
church members are steadfast, and I 
hope that in a few instances impressions 
are made upon the minds of others, but 
it is hazardous to be sanguine. My own 
time is mainly taken up with the acqui- 
sition of the language. So far as the 


direct work of making known the gospel 
and building up the church is concerned , 
Iam able to do a little in an indirect 
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way. I talk with the members personal- 
ly, and occasionally take upon my hands 
somewhat of the direction of public 
services. But I dare not talk about 
preaching, disputing, or discoursing, at 
present. 

Mrs. Jones is engaged in her schools 
as usual. Miss Morse is still across the 
river in the garden, “a dweller in the 
woods.” Mr. Smith has long felt a 
desire to go to Burmah over land. On 
hearing of the proposed convention he 
resolved to go. His preparations were 
completed, and his passport was ob- 
tained more than a week ago, and he is 
now on his way. 

The hot season is upon us, with a suc- 
cession of oppressively hot days and cool 
nights. The consequence is a great deal 
of sickness among the natives. We our- 
selves are made painfully sensible how 
weak and frail are the tabernacles in 
which we dwell. It is a time of languor, 
lassitude and debility. We hope it may 
not at any time prove worse. 

What is doing for us in Siam? This 
mission is weak, pitiably weak. We 
need help, most imperatively need it. 
We are living at a poor, dying rate. 
Ilow cana mission be expected to ad- 
vance, when there are not enough left to 
hold on? We are sadly crippled by the 
fewness of our number. 


HONGKONG. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 


Female schools. 

Mention was made in the Annual Report 
(see Mag. for July, p. 286,) of a school for 
girls, commenced on her own motion by the 
wife of A Bak, the native assistant. It ap- 
pears that the wife of A Tui, another assist- 
ant, has commenced a similar school. 

Hongkong, April 18, 1853.— You have 
been informed, I think, respecting the fe- 
male schools gathered by the wives of A 
Bak and A Tui. These schools are both 
prospering, and have thus far met our 
highest hopes. I cannot tell you all the 
interest we feel in these schools, and the 
joy they afford us. So far as we know, 


they are the first of this kind among the 
Chinese. A little while ago these inter- 
esting women were in all the degradation 
of heathenism, and devoted to its follies 
and superstitions. Now, by the great 
grace of God, they are sitting at the feet 
of Jesus and gathering around them 
classes of their own sex to instruct in 
their now precious faith and glorious 
hopes. As the movement came from 
themselves and (we cannot but feel) 
through the Holy Spirit’s influence, we 
could not do other than encourage it. 

Besides the good done to these women 
and the children under their c2re, it will 
have an important bearing upon evan- 
gelism. Access will thus be gained to a 
large number of families, especially to 
mothers and female relatives. Many will 
thus be brought to hear the gospel and to 
become attendants upon the chapel ser- 
vices, who could not otherwise be reached. 
The influence also upon the neighbor- 
hoods where these schools are located can- 
not but be most salutary. No feature of 
our work connected with schools affords 
us purer delight or greater encouragement 
than this voluntary movement of these 
native Christian women. JJiok Gek, A 
Bak’s wife, was baptized last November. 
She had previously learnt to read. Li 
Lan, A Tui’s wife, was baptized in May, 
1851. She has learnt to read since her 
conversion. 


ASSAM. 


JOURNAL OP MR, WHITING. 
Tour through Jorhat. 

Bolia Ghat, Jan. 8, 1853. — Left home 
about half past eleven, A. M., and ar- 
rived at this place about three in the 
afternoon. On our way many ran out 
of their houses to ask us where we were 
going, what we were going for and how 
long we should be gone. We stopped 
under a cow shed to rest a few minutes, 
and were soon surrounded by the people. 
We asked them where they thought the 
Sahib luk came from. They said,“ From 
a belati country, far, far off.” The peo- 
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ple being mostly of the Kolita caste, we 
asked if the Company’s days were better 
than the days of the kings. “ Indeed they 
are better,” they replied, “ we can now 
get pay for our work, and our property 
is safe.” Had the party to whom I put 
the question been brahmins, they would 
have said, “There never were such 
days as the Kings’ days;” for these 
proud fellows then lived in luxury and 
lorded it over the lower castes. 

We asked if the people could read. 
They said some of the children had 
learned the alphabet, but the mission 
school had been broken up, and how 
could they learn? In my country, I 
observed, it is the custom for the women 
and girls to read, as well as the men and 
boys. At this the people all burst into a 
laugh. “Our women,” they said, “ have 
to do the work. They are not learned. 
They would get a great deal of shame if 
they knew how to read.” 


A hard and barren soil. 


9. Sunday.— Like the hard-baked 
clayey soil of the country, we have found 
the hearts of the people to-day, — un- 
yielding, rough, and almost insensible to 
kindness, especially to such kindness as 
is exhibited in the preaching of the gos- 
pel. With Batiram I went up three or 
four miles on the south bank of the 
Dikho, returning on the north bank. 
We visited perhaps fifteen houses, and 
distributed a few books to those who 
could read,—young men who had 
learned in our mission schools, and were 
able to repeat whole pages of the tracts 
they had read. I must add that I felt a 
regret that we had been compelled to 
abandon the system of village schools, 
the contrast was so great between those 
who could and those who could not read. 
The young men understood our religious 
terms, our references to the New Testa- 
ment, and hymns, to all of which the 
older men were strangers. 

One old man said that our religion 
was good enough for us, but of no use to 
the Hindoos. Having visited an old 


brahmin, who was insensible as a rock 
to the force of the truth, I asked Batiram 
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if he thought the Assamese would ever 
become Christians. He replied that he 
did not think the older persons ever 
would, but that many of the young peo- 
ple, being able to read and hearing from 
time to time about the Christian religion, 
would believe in Christ. 

This evening we had native wor- 
ship in our tent, the men sitting ina 
circle around a blazing fire outside. I 
read the account of Paul’s conversion, 
which Batiram afterwards explained. He 
affectionately exhorted the men to be- 
lieve in Christ, assuring them that in the 
day of judgment all the words they 
heard this evening, or had heard before, 
would come up in remembrance. 


A relic of extinct civilization— Deaf mutes — 
Nagas. 

10.— Started off before sunrise. A 
short distance beyond the Dikho, passed 
over a stone bridge resting on five arch- 
es, built in the days of the kings, and 
apparently in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The people then were evidently 
far ahead of the present generation in 
mechanical skill, for I do not believe 
there is now a native of Assam who is 
ingenious enough to make an arch. 

We arrived at the Jansi river about 
noon. An old brahmin came along as 
we were breakfasting, who had formerly 
been br. Bronson’s pundit at Sadiya. 
Ile gave us a history of all the missiona- 
ries, including the death of br. Thomas. 
An old man brought several books for us 
to look at. They were some that Batiram 
gave him last year. They were well 
smoked, but did not appear to have been 
much thumbed. 

Found one man deaf and dumb, the 
second of the class I have seen in Assam. 
He had some way of making himself un- 
derstood by the members of the family, 
who brought him whatever he wished. 
His chief employment when we saw him 
was to keep the crows from the rice that 
lay in a heap in the door yard. 

11. — Saw by the road side a human 
skeleton, doubtless that of some traveller 
who sickened and died on his journey. 
No one in this country will touch the 
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dead body of a stranger. The old super- 
stition, of the soul of an unburied body 
wandering for a hundred years without 
repose, momentarily flashed across my 
mind, but my thoughts were chiefly 
fastened on a day, to the Christian full 
of hope and glory, when the dry bones 
shall be reanimated, and in the presence 
of God and the elect shall be assigned to 
that eternal state which while on earth 
the soul had an opportunity to choose. 
Jackals and vultures soon devour the 
body in this land, but O, what a world 
breaks on the ignorant heathen, as he 
wakes to find himself in eternity ! 

Met several Nagas from the hills. 
Asked them if I could go to their village, 
to which they replied in the affirmative. 
I have no doubt that a missionary could 
visit most of the Naga tribes and preach 
the gospel to them. Having once 
gained their confidence, he could influ- 
ence them almost at pleasure. It will 
be a noble work to tame these wild 
savages for heaven. Who will do it ? 
Jorhat—Excited curiosity of the multitude 

—An Assamese prince. 

12.— Arrived at Jorhat about noon. 
This day being the commencement of a 
festival, crowds filled the street, all eager 
to see the new sahib, and particularly 
the mem-sahib. Hundreds of men, 
women and children ran after us, shout- 
ing at the top of their voices “A mem! 
a mem! quick! she is going!” 

Having obtained permission to occupy 
the Company’s house at Jorhat, we find 
ourselves nearly as comfortable as in our 
own house. The daroga, or head of the 
police, called soon after our arrival to 
make the inquiries usual with all natives, 
and to gratify an unbounded curiosity. 
Had Assamese worship in the evening 
with the men. 

13.— Remained as quiet as possible, 
though quiet is an unknown enjoyment 
in this land. Many natives have called 
to see us and we have distributed some 
books. 

Word came that the son of the late 
king was coming to call on us. Soon 
after we heard the noise of many voices, 
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and the people said the king’s boy was 
coming. The door opened, and in the 
arms of a sepoy appeared a bright look- 
ing boy about six years old. He was 
seated opposite me in a chair. He worea 
short pair of green silk trowsers, a flannel 
waistcoat, a silk jacket and a yellow silk 
velvet hood. His elder brother, thirteen 
years of age, being the representative of 
the royal family, considered it beneath 
his dignity to call, but intimated through 
the servants that he would like to have 
me visit him. The one that came was 
evidently a spoilt boy. Our interview 
had one agreeable feature,— it was 
short. 


Visitors — A princess’s reception. 


14. — Daroga called again this morn- 
ing, and had a little conversation respect- 
ing our religion, but his chief object was 
to show me the certificates of approba- 
tion he had received from government 
oflicers and to draw forth a little flattery. 
He seems to be exceedingly vain and 
fond of praise. I expressed a desire to 
learn about the Hindoo religion. He 
appeared surprised when I told him I 
had acopy of a shaster called the Kir- 
ton, and that it was lying on the floor. 
He said it was his custom to keep that 
book very choicely, and always to bathe 
his body before reading it. 

A couple of learned brahmins called. 
The subject of caste being alluded to, I 
invited their attention to the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, where it is said that God 
made one man and woman, from whom 
the human family has descended. I 
handed the book to one of them to read, 
knowing that in no other way could I fix 
his attention long enough on one idea to 
get into his mind a correct view of it. 
When we offered to give them the book 
they declined it. An old monk went 


away disgusted, because I said that fear 
of cholera was one of the causes that pro- 
duce it. This was a blow at his influ- 
ence and his living, for these travelling 
mendicants live on the fears and super- 
stitions of the people. 

Mrs. Whiting called to-day on the 
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widow of the late king’s son. I was not in- 
vited,as her ladyship is not accustomed 
to see aman’s face. Mrs. Whiting was 
received in royal state. The queen — as 
she is called by the natives — having 
arrayed herself in a magnificent dress 
embroidered with gold, was surrounded 
by a retinue of kneeling women, pre- 
pared to utter what she had previously 
dictated to them. Mrs. Whiting, on her 
entrance, was anointed on the eyebrows 
and lips with a very fragrant oil, and led 
by the hand to a chair. The princess 
surveyed every article of her dress and 
had a thousand and one questions to ask. 
She hoped the mem-sahib would always 
be her friend. She was the first white 
lady she had ever seen. She thought 
the mem must be very sad, — far, far 
away from her home and friends. 

While Mrs. Whiting was gone to the 
“ queen’s,” I took a walk through the 
bazaar and was hooted at as a padre sa- 
hib. I was somewhat provoked, but 
soothed my feelings by thinking of the 
ignorance and foolishness of the people. 
The sound of words was a trifle, com- 
pared with what the Saviour endured. 
It seems to me I could bear these 
reproaches more easily if I had the 
language fluently. I think I never felt 
before the keenness of being reproached 
for the name of Christ by an ignorant 
people. 

Was very much encouraged by read- 
ing the Report of the Maulmain Mission- 
ary Society, which came to hand to-day. 
Br. Simons gives an interesting account 
of a man who dates his conversion from 
the faithful labors of br. Danforth, while 
he was making a brief stay at Gowahati. 
Thus seed sown will vegetate, though the 
sower may never know it on earth. 


The ex-royal family of Assam. 


15.— At native worship this morning, 
made my first attempt to pray in Assam- 
ese. Called on the king’s son. Waited at 
the entrance gate for the young man to 
dress and to prepare a place for my 
reception. When I entered he was 
seated in a chair over which was thrown 
a richly embroidered cloth. A sword 
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rested between his knees, and a pipe 
was clenched firmly in his hand. He 
smoked continually, seldom spoke. The 
conversation was carried on by the at- 
tendants who crouched around him. 
The whole aspect of the scene reminded 
me of the mock shows got up by boys at 
home. I could not help feeling sad, as I 
contemplated the fallen condition of the 
family. They are proud and arrogant, 
too haughty to take part in the govern- 
ment as subjects of the Company. One 
after another, sinking under the influ- 
ence of sensuality and vice, departs to 
that world where the greataess of kings 
is of very little importance. The father 
of the present “king,” as this boy is 
called, died a few months ago, it is said, 
from the effects of excessive drinking. 
At the burning of the body an incredi- 
ble amount of money was distributed to 
the brahmins, who gathered together 
from all quarters. 

A descendant from another branch of 
the royal family called this evening. 
We conversed very freely on the Chris- 
tian religion. Some time had passed, 
when a servant came to inform him that 
the “ queen” had a dance all ready, and 
called him. Soon after he took leave, 
one of the “ queen’s” sepoys came run- 
ning in, and saying, “ The queen does 
not want the Sahib to come to-night, he 
may come some other time.” It appears 
that the man who had just left me told 
the princess that “the sahib was all 
ready to come and see the dance,” which 
seemed to have thrown them into con- 
siderable confusion. We sent back 
word that it was not our custom to see 
such exhibitions. 


Labors in villages — The fakirs. 


16.— Visited several villages to-day. 
At one house we had a tong talk with 
an old brahmin about heaven and hell. 
To his sons we gave several books, 
which they were at first afraid to take, 
not believing that we gave them without 
price. Next door to this brahmin lived 
an old man, formerly daroga at Sibsagor, 
now a pensioner. His chief trouble was 
that he had no seat to offer the sahib. 
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In the same village we called on a 
mouzedor, a government officer who 
superintends the renting of land, ap- 
parently a very intelligent man. He 
appears to have read our books with 
considerable attention. One of his 
questions related to Lapland, where for 
many days it was dark, and for an equal 
number of days and nights the sun shone. 
He could not understand how this was. 
He had heard of railroads, and of the 
magnetic telegraph, which appeared to 
him as marvellous as the incarnations of 
Krishnu. 

On passing back to the main avenue, the 
old brahmin whom I have just mentioned 
called Batiram, and in a low voice 
inquired if he thought the sahib would 
give his boys some money. He was 
poor, his boys were nearly grown up, 
and according to custom he wanted to 
give a feast. Batiram asked him how 
much he wanted. He said he thought 
seven rupees would be enough, but that 
he would ask the sahib for only three. 
Batiram said, “ The sabib will not give 
you a pice for such a purpose.” 

I stopped soon after at a monk’s house. 
This was elevated about six feet from 
the ground. I asked permission to look 
in, and he allowed me to go as far as the 
door. I asked him if he had a god in- 
side. He said he had, but refused me 
permission to see it, saying, “I have not 
bathed yet, and cannot touch it.” He told 
me he had formerly been in the employ 
of a sahib in Bengal, but the sahib hav- 
ing cut his name, that is, discharged him, 
he had turned fakir. I asked him if he 
knew there was a heaven and a hell. 
Yes, he said; he knew many who had 
gone to the latter place because they 
had not given him what he asked for. 
The fakirs impose on the weak and 
superstitious Assamese, and frighten 
them into compliance with their de- 
mands by threatening death or some 
serious trouble in case of refusal. 


About a year since Batiram told a fakir 
the way to be saved. He became very 
angry, and as he left said, “You are 
cursed. You will die within six months.” 
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Stupid and perverse hearers — Favorite Hin- 
doo argument. 

While talking with this man, a woman 
came and asked me to visit her son, who 
had a sore on his leg. I told her I was 
no physician, but would see her son. 
He had a leprous sore of a most ma- 


_lignant character just below the knee. 


The flesh seemed to be putrid, and the 
sore discharged fetid matter. 

Came soon after to a blacksmith’s 
shop, where we sat down. The people 
were mussulmans of the most stupid sort. 
They could not read, nor readily com- 
prehend the least idea of a religious 
nature. As we passed another house, 
the people said, “A padre sahkib former- 
ly gave us books, but a brahmin said 
they were bad books, and burnt them.” 

Passed through a village of brahmins, 
where we were received very coldly. 
The men avoided conversation. One 
man for the sake of ridicule, told a boy 
to takea book. It is a favorite saying 
of these proud fellows, “We are not 
children that we want to read your 
books.” The following argument was 
urged in defence of Hindoo observances, 
—an argument which to the native mind 
seems incontrovertible: “You say in 
English, A, B, C, D, &e.; we say, kaw, 
Khaw, gaw, ghaw, You say, one, two, 
three, four; we say, ek, dui, tini, sari. 
You speak different words from us, but 
we all mean the same thing.” 

17.— Visited a few houses to-day. 
Found only a few men who could read. 
Spent an hour or two at one house, 
where we had a circle of twenty or more 
hearers. To them we preached at more 
than ordinary length, and they appeared 
as far as natives can, to give attention. 
We met with many people that inquired 
after ‘sahib Barker, who some years ° 
since visited Jorhat. Have found a 
difficulty in making the people distin- 
guish the difference in sound between 
the name of our Lord and Krishnu. 


Expectations of intelligent natives — Street 
preaching. 
18. — The rain prevented me from go- 
ing out this morning. Received another 
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call from the daroga. During our con- 
versation he said that in twenty years 
everything would be changed. The 
English language and English customs 
would be introduced, and many become 
Christians. This, I believe, is the con- 
viction of all intelligent natives, and this 
is the reason why my visit to Jorhat is 
regarded with so much jealousy. 

Much is gained by a missionary visit- 
ing a station with his family, even if he 
does not preach in the streets. People 
ask why he is here, and hearing of a 
new religion, often for the first time, are 
curious to know what it is. 

Went out at four o'clock into the 
street,and had about 100 hearers. A 
brahmin hearing Batiram reading an ex- 
tract from a Hindoo shaster, said, 
“What! is he reviling our books ?” 

* No,” replied Batiram, “I am only 
reading what your own books teach.” 
I handed the book to the brahmin and 
asked him to read it. After he had 
read a page I said, “ You can read and 
understand the whole of it.” 

“If I read and understand the whole 
of it, what then? What profit will it be 
to me?” 

“Tt ‘is the sahib’s custom,” I replied, 
“to inquire about all things — to seek for 
what is true and to reject all that is 
false. Iam reading your shasters, and 
what I find true I will believe. So you, 
reading our books, ought to be willing to 
hold the truth.” The brahmin handed 
the book to another and told him to keep 
it, but when I had turned my back he 
took it again and read. 

A number of brahmins passed us, 
while we were talking, with a very con- 
temptuous air, but they were generally 
those who have had argument with some 
of our mission and have seen their foun- 
dation overturned. Others entered into 
the discussion with all the zeal which 
confidence in victory can inspire, but 
they soon find, to use a military phrase, 

that the Christian throws heavier metal 
than they do. I again found a difficulty 
in distinguishing between the sound of 
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from the twinkling of one old man’s eye, 
that he very well knew the difference, 
and adhered to the same pronunciation 
to make our religion appear to be nearly 
the same as his own. 


- 
GERMANY. 


JOURNAL OF MR, MAIER. 
Visit to Wald and other stations, 

Zurich, Oct. 8, 1852. — This morning 
when on the point of starting for Wald, 
I received a visit from br. Cramme, who 
was making a missionary tour through 
Switzerland. He remained with us at 
Zurich until the 12th inst., during which 
time he addressed the church much to 
their edification. 

15.— Visited two aged members of 
the church who are ill; I found these 
persons so joyful in the prospect of 
approaching glory, that I was more com- 
forted by ‘their words, than they could be 
by mine. 

17. — Preached twice to numerous as- 
semblies and conducted the Sunday 
school. 

20. — Visited inquirers and was much 
gratified to find, that several have been 
awakened by the preaching of the gos- 
pel at Fild. 

24. — Preached at Zurich and Horgen. 
At the latter place, where there has for 
some time been a want of spiritual life, 
the work is now beginning to revive; 
two excluded members now regularly at- 
tend the services here,and appear hum- 
bled and penitent. 

25.— From Horgen I continued my 
journey to Wald, where the friends re- 
joiced to see me. 

26.— The brethren having been very 
zealous in inviting persons to attend our 
meeting this evening, br. E ——’s house 
was crowded and great solemnity per- 
vaded the assembly. 


Rudeness of Swiss mountaineers — Riotous 
demonstrations. 


29.— Visited friends living on the 
brow of a mountain near Hochwarthe. 


Christ and Krishnu, though I suspect, 


At the village of Hochwarthe we pur- 
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posed ‘holding a meeting in the evening 
and invited people to attend, as we went 
along. Here amidst some of the grand- 
est scenery that Switzerland affords, we 
have proof that natural beauty and the 
evident hand ef God in creation, which 
have a refining influence on cultivated 
minds, are without any such effects on 
the ignorant superstitious. The 
peasantry peopling the valleys and moun- 
tains of this part of Switzerland, are 
rough and uncouth in the extreme, evine- 
ing a great hatred of religion. 

‘Our meeting was pretty well attended 
chiefly by women and children. We re- 
tired to rest at an early hour, and had 
already enjoyed some hours of sleep, 
when suddenly we were awakened, by a 
loud noise of persons trying to force open 
the outer door. My friend hastened to 
the window to inquire the cause of this 
disturbance. “ We have come,” was the 
reply, “to pay church-rates to the man 
who preached here this evening. He 
wil not wish to preach here again, when 
he hears what we think of his sermon. 
Give him up to us, or we will burst open 
the door.” I must confess, I lay trembling, 
on hearing these words uttered in a de- 
termined tone of voice, and therefore felt 
increased gratitude when my friend 
succeeded in pacifying the rage of the 
mob. He reminded them that the Swiss 
mountaineers had ever been noted for 
their hospitality, and said he hoped they 
would not be the first to break through a 
custom which was an honor to their na- 
tion. In short, after some demur, and 
altercation among themselves, we heard 
them run down the declivity of the hill, 
and soon all was silent. 

31. — Preached twice at Hochwarthe ; 
no strangers were present, neither were 
we disturbed. 


Romanist hearers — Separatists — Baptisms. 
November 1.— To-day I reached the 
romantic little town of Schénengrund, 
where a few weeks previously br. 
Cramme had held the first meeting; 
and he having thus broken the ice, I 
found it the easier to invite the people 
to attend a similar assembly this evening. 
28 
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Amongst these were some Roman Catho- 
lics, who requested me to appoint the 
meeting to be held an hour later than I 
had fixed, as they feared that by daylight, 
their priest or other faithful children of 
mother church might see them join us, 
Of course I acceded to their wish, and 
was much gratified to witness the deep 
attention with which my hearers listened 
to the word of God. 

2.— Arrived at St. Gallen, where I 
found several persons anxious to be bap- 
tized, but without joining the Baptists, 
as they consider our church discipline too 
strict. 

3.— Preached at Hauptwil; regret- 
ted to find some disorders had arisen 
among the little church here. 

4.— Returned to consult with the 
friends at Schénengrund, concerning 
matters at Hauptwil, and having agreed 
with them as to the plan most judicious, 
I once more bent my steps to the latter 
place, and the Lord assisted me in re- 
storing harmony and tranquillity among 
the members. 

7.—Was requested by the “ Separatists” 
at St. Gallen to address their congrega- 
tion, which I felt happy to do, as among 
this little body of Christians, I have met 
with zealous, devoted men. At St. Gal- 
len they number twenty-five members, 
and of these many are convinced that 
believers’ baptism alone is scriptural, yet, 
as above-mentioned, they say they con- 
sider the strict “ surveillance” maintained 
in Baptist churches, incompatible with 
the glorious liberty of the gospel. There 
are however three persons here, whom 
the Lord has given to see that the visible 
church must consist of such as have “ one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism,” and 
waiving all temporal considerations, they 
have determined to “ fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” and I hope to baptize them to- 
morrow. 

8.—Early this morningI repaired 
with our three friends to a neighboring 
stream, where they were buried with 
Christ in baptism. We four brethren 
then broke bread together, and I left St. 
Gallen, not without a hope that here too 
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we shall soon see a flourishing church 
formed after the apostolic model. 
An applicant for baptism — Persecution in 
Baden. 

9.—Preached at Hauptwil; after 
the service a man applied for baptism, 
whose statements proved him to be a 
believer in Jesus Christ. As I however 
had promised to be at Ueberlingen to- 
morrow, and had no opportunity of in- 
quiring into his character, I advised him 
to continue to study the Scriptures and 
to make the step he intended taking a 
matter of prayer, until my return to 
Hauptwil. Late to-day I proceeded 
to Constance, but was unable to reach 
Ueberlingen. 

10.— Being now once more on the 
Baden frontiers, much care was necessa- 
ry to escape the vigilance of the gensd’- 
armes who are stationed here. To avoid 
notice I left my travelling bag at an inn 
on Swiss territory, and thus reached 
Ueberlingen unmolested. The brethren 
were rejoiced to see me once more, and 
to ask my sympathy for the painful posi- 
tion in which, owing to the daily increas- 
ing persecutions to which they are ex- 
posed, they are placed. Br. Martin 
especially is an object of hatred to the 
Roman Catholic priests in the neighbor- 
hood, and they have left no means un- 
tried, to exterminate the Baptists from 
Baden. But our brethren have been 
enabled to remain steadfast, and they 
quietly pursue the course they believe to 
be right, in spite of difficulties. 

14. — Spent a blessed day in the cir- 
cle of our friends at Ueberlingen; no 
strangers dare attend their services, we 
therefore spoke for our mutual edifica- 
tion and broke bread together. 

15.— On awaking this morning anx- 
ious but needless thoughts oppressed my 
mind, in reference to my safe arrival 
into Switzerland. But soon I re- 
membered that He who had been with 
me in six troubles, would surely deliver 
me out of the seventh; therefore com- 
mitting my way to the Lord, I took leave 
of the friends and hastened to the ferry 
in which I was to cross the lake of 
Constance; here I fully expected to 


find the policeman who examines pass- 
ports, but he was providentially absent, 
and with a grateful heart, I took my seat 
in the boat, and was soon once more on 
the free Swiss soil. At Hechborn I 
passed the night, and at the inn had a 
good opportunity of proclaiming the 
gospel. 

16.— Continued my journey, and dis- 
tributed 200 tracts in the villages through 
which my way !ed. 

Zurich and its environs — Violent disturb- 
anccs,. 

17.— Once more reached Zurich, 
where I found the church enjoying in- 
ternal and external peace. 

21.— Preached at Zurich to a numer- 
ous congregation ; br. Keller's daughter, 
a young girl who was formerly the 
gayest of the gay, now scems deeply im- 
pressed with the divine truths of religion- 
She has forsaken the amusements 
in which she formerly joined with so 
much zest, and searches the Scriptures. 
Her manner while listening to the 
preaching of the gospel shows that she 
is not a mere hearer, and we trust that 
soon we shall welcome her as a sister in 
Christ, at his table. Her former com- 
panions say “she has prayed herself into 
a decline,” but they mistake her quiet, 
meek deportment for melancholy. 

23.— Preached at Seebach, but felt 
little encouragement in preparing to do 
so, as I knew that besides our three 
brethren, only one stranger would be 
present. In no other part of Zurich’s 
environs, has the gospel been preached 
so much, and by such various parties, as 
here. Yet this doubtless must be the 
very thing which has unsettled the minds 
of the people; they roam hither and 
thither and cannot find a resting-place. 

24.—Purposed to preach at Wein- 
ingen, and hearing that the clergyman of 
the place was a pious man, paid him a 
visit. He said he would place no ob. 
stacles in my way to my preaching in his 
parish, but that if other members of the 
church-council should object, he, as their 
president, must fulfil his duty. Of faith 
in Christ and Christian duties I could 
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not speak to him, as he evaded the sub- 
ject. In the evening, from thirty to forty 
persons assembled for divine worship, but 
scarcely was the first prayer ended, when 
a number of young men began to throw 
pieces of wood through the windows into 
our room, so that those within became 
much alarmed. Some of the old and 
young women took flight, and it had in- 
deed the appearance as if we should be 
attacked. The meeting was thus for 
some time interrupted ; at length, how- 
ever, by the help of God br. Huap suc- 
ceeded in pacifying our enemies, and we 
were then able to finish our service in 
peace, although we could not but hear 


the abusive language used against us . 


underneath the windows. On the fol- 
lowing morning I returned to Zurich. 
Journey into Alsace — Political suspicion — 
Basle. 

28.— Preached twice at Horgen, the 
Lord enabling me to proclaim the gospel 
with joy to myself, and as it seemed, to 
the edification of my hearers. Many, as 
is customary at our country preaching 
stations — remained after the service to 
converse with me, and I found with de- 
light that the word of God had not 
merely entered their ears but also their 
hearts. 

December 1.— Commenced a journey 
into Alsace, and to-day reached Thal- 
heim, where I arranged a meeting for 
the evening. At the time appointed a 
large number of persons assembled, 
among whom was the clergyman of the 
place ; his presence inspired the rest of 
the congregation with awe, and the 
strictest silence was maintained. To 
avoid a repetition of the scene which had 
been enacted at Weiningen, the good 
people had closed windows and doors, so 
that from the abundance of bad air, the 
candle went out. I felt so oppressed as 
to be glad to hasten to a conclusion, but 
I could not avoid having along conversa- 
tion with the clergyman, who had evi- 
dently come to make inquiries regarding 
our sentiments, &«. He seemed in 
earnest, and I gave him our “ Confession 
of Faith” and br. Kébner’s “ Church of 


Christ.” 
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2.— Confined my journey to Biisle, 
distributing tracts in the villages. Find- 
ing a number of peasants assembled at 
the door of our inn, I also gave them of 
my store, but a police-oflicer, with a 
respectable looking man, coming up, the 
latter asked me in an angry tone, who 
had permitted me to turn the public 
road into a market. I replied: “I am 
not selling, but only giving away little 
religious pamphlets.” “That is worse 
still,” was the reply, “we have as much 
religion as is necessary, therefore be off, 
or I shall have you arrested.” My stock 
of tracts being exhausted, there was no 
temptation to resist the command, and I 
at once obeyed. When I had proceeded 
a little way a boy ran after me, saying 
that the amtmann wished me to know that 
I might distribute religious tracts, as 
many as I liked; his severity had been 
owing toa fear that my books contained 
things of a political nature. At Biisle I 
was privileged to spend some pleasant 
days with the brethren, whose number 
has lately been increased by two new 
members. 


Secret observance of the ordinances — Provi- 
dential wonders. 

6.—Went to the station Leuchtenberg, 
where two persons were waiting to be 
baptized. Soon after ‘my arrival, I 
questioned them in the presence of the 
brethren, regarding their faith in Christ ; 
and their replies, as well as the testimony 
given concerning their moral deportment 
proving satisfactory, they were baptized 
this evening, at an hour when the darkness 
screened us from observation. It was 
midnight before we returned to the house 
of our friends, yet here we assembled 
round the table of our Lord, and enjoyed 
a foretaste of the rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. Here I have 
again been reminded how wonderful are 
the ways of the Lord and past finding 
out, and how precious in his sight must 
be the salvation of one soul, when even 
nations are put in motion to assist in the 
work. I will mention an example. 
During the late revolution in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, the Grand Duke was 
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compelled to apply to the King of Prus- 
sia for assistance. The latter sent his 
forces to reconquer the country for the 
Grand Duke who had been obliged to 
fly. Among the Prussian troops who 
entered Baden, were several of our 
brethren, who, true, to their heavenly 
vocation, sought to gain subjects for their 
King and Lord, Jesus Christ. Amongst 
others they sought to impress a knowledge 
of the truth on our friends Pary and 
Weimann, who, having heard that some 
Prussian soldiers were holding religious 
meetings at Freiburg, thought : “ How is 
this possible? we will go and convince 
ourselves if it be true.” Thus had they 


become acquainted with our Prussian. 


brethren, and been led to believe in 
Jesus Christ, whom they have now pro- 
fessed in baptism. Now these brethren 
are in their turn full of the good lot that 
has fallen to their share, and their lips 
overflow in gratitude and praise. Since 
this time Leuchtenberg has become a 
preaching station, and there are several 
persons who seem awakened. 
Muhlhausen — Thalheim —Prohibitory laws. 
&8.— Left for Miihlhausen, and once 
more iy heart beat anxiously as I crossed 
my Rubicon, the Rhine. But again the 
Lord reproved my want of faith. The 
gensd’armes permitted me to pass, and 
soon I reached br. L.’s house. Since my 
last yisit to this station I regret to say a 
great coldness has crept in among the 
members. May the Holy Spirit kindle 
a flame of heavenly fire again here. 
After spending a few days at Miihl- 
hausen in visiting the brethren, and try- 
ing to encourage them to take a more 
active part in the spread of the gospel 
here and in the vicinity, I left for 
Thalheim, where our first meeting had 
made a good impression on the people, 
for they had requested Mrs. L_—, the 
person at whose house I had preached, 
to write and request me to pay them 
another visit. Glad of this invitation, I 
was quite willing to accept it, but learnt 
with regret on my arrival that our 
meetings had been prohibited, the 
clergyman having sent a message to Mrs. 
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L—— (who is the mistress of an infant- 
school) to say that if she permitted a 
meeting to be held on her premises, she 
would be liable to a fine of fifty dollars, 
and that the preacher would be arrested 
and imprisoned, and banished from the 
canton forever. Yet this good woman 
being anxious that I should speak with 
the clergyman and try to gain his per- 
mission for a meeting, I called on him 
and he received me very kindly. He 
soon inquired whether I intended hold- 
ing a meeting this evening. I said 
“yes,” on which he very gravely asked, 
“Do you never in your sermons touch on 
those points which separate you from 
the church?” to which I replied, 
“Wherever I have hitherto preached, 
there has been a sufliciently large num- 
ber of unconverted persons before me, to 
induce me to preach only Christ cruci- 
fied, and I intend to do so this evening, 
if I am not prevented.” He replied: 
“IT do not wish to prevent you, but we 
have a severe law in the Canton of Ar- 
gau against the holding of all convent- 
icles, assemblies, &c.,” then turning to a 
statute-book that lay on his desk, he gave 
me the part referred to, to read, saying : 
* Read that and tell me whether you do 
not venture much in preaching in this 
canton.” I now read what Mrs. L. had 
had already told me, viz. that every in- 
habitant of the Canton Argau permitting 
a false teacher to hold an assembly on 
his premises, is liable to a fine of ; fifty 
dollars, if he be a foreigner, but if a na- 
tive 150 dollars. I continued to read in 
order to find out who were meant by the 
words, “ false teachers,” and soon found 
that the sect of “new baptizers” was 
particulagly specified under this class. 
The clergyman now asked me whether 
I would take upon me the responsibility 
of braving this law, to which I answered : 
“Yes, if you promise not to be my 
accuser,” which he readily did. Mrs. 
L— was much rejoiced at my success- 
ful visit, and had soon made every 
necessary preparation for the service; 
her brother and I then went in different 
directions through the village to invite the 
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people to attend. I was everywhere 
well received, and thanked for my invi- 
tation. About 60 persons assembled, 
nor were the two chief men in the place, 
i. e. the clergyman and schoolmaster, 
wanting; the former took his stand at 
the door and listened with marked atten- 
tion. 

After the meeting I disposed of 
several New Testaments and [Psalms ; 
the clergyman remained, and _ politely 
offered to accompany me to the inn. 
Under other circumstances I should 
have telt gratified by this attention, but: 
I knew only too well, that he wished to 
prevent the possibility of my conversing 
with the people who still lingered in the 
room. But I took courage, saying I 
feared to detain him as I wished to speak 
to the people, and as he still remained, I 
resumed my seat and answered the 
questions put to me. At length the 
clergyman joined our conversation, and 
it was late before we separated. 


NORTHERN FRANCE, 
Chapels closed. 


The intolerance of the priesthood is more 
strongly seconded by the government than 
ever, anda harder blow has fallen on our 
brethren. Their worship is nearly every- 
where suspended. Things might be worse 
—God mend them speedily ! Our correspon- 
dent writes under date of 


Aug. 9, 1853.— This morning Mr. 
very unexpectedly made 
appearance at my house. IIe came to in- 
form me that day before yesterday, 7th 
inst., the chapel at C was official- 
ly closed by order of the prc/et, and all 
the other places of worship in his field 
in like manner. This has been done on 
the representation of the cure’ of S——— 
and the vicaire of C The pre- 
text, as usual, is the preservation of 
public order and morals. But not a 
case of infraction on either can be 
shown. This prohibition is final. The 
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authorities of C , but made his 
representation to the Minister of the 
Interior, who ordered him to do it. It 
was so unjust that the préfet could not 
resolve to take upon himself the odium, 
and therefore sought to screen himself 
under the order cf his superior. The 


maire of C——would not sign the 
decree, — showing what his opinion of 
its justice was. He sent for Mr.——, 


not officially, and talked with him and 
gave him advice. When the commis- 
saire de police came with the decree, 
Mr. told him that he must go to 
the chapel and read the decree there to 
all the world. He was pale, even 
trembling when he entered —a hymn 
had just been given out— and instead 
of reading the document himself, he 
begged to do it. Mr. took it, 
and told his brethren and friends that 
he was going to read their condemna- 
tion. The brethren were quite thunder- 
struck, but Mr. told them that they 
would all submit to the authority, and 
they went out without saying a word, 
but weeping. The commissaire himself, 
who had remained standing, wept. 
There never was a case in which the 
entire dependence of Christians upon 
God was more manifest. I entreat that 
we may not be forgotten in your prayers. 
Remember, I do not mean myself, but 
our brethren and the work they are 
doing. We know that the Lord is 
good and wise, and that he often, in a 
moment when we least expect it, does 
wonders for the glory of his great name. 
His wonderful deliverance may be much 
nearer than we think. The work must 
be done, and in God's appointed way, 
though it should seem ever so impossi- 
ble, —and at the appointed moment, 
though men and mons oppose. But 
it is a very disagreeable and perplexing 
warfare that we have here. In all your 
operations there is positively nothing 
like it. Find a man of a stout heart, 
and send him as soon as possible. May 
the Lord guide us in all things, and 
especially at this moment may he show 


prefet did not seck the testimony of the 


all what they ought to do. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ARMENIANS. 


The mission of the American Board to 
the Armenians of Turkey, as represent- 
ed by its annual report, an abstract of 
which appears in the Missionary Herald, 
makes steady progress in rekindling 
evangelical life among the members of 
that ancient church. Its real, is neces- 
sarily in advance of its apparent pro- 
gress, from the nature of its work. It 
began with the simple enlightenment of 
the people by diffusing scriptural truth. 
When the hierarchy opposed, and at last 
excommunicated those who would re- 
store the word of God to that authority 
from which tradition had ousted it, the 
formation of new churches, upon a more 
simple and scriptural plan, became a mat- 
ter of course. But it is obvious that the 
triumphs of the truth cannot be measur- 
ed by the enumeration of those who 
openly secede from the church of their 
fathers. 

There are several difliculties which 
impede the outward progress of the work. 
Persecution has by no means ceased 
with the proclamation of religious liberty 
by the Sultan. Unlike our own govern- 
ment and those of western Europe, the 
responsibility of local officers to the 
sovereign authority is imperfect, and 
pashas have the power, to which they 
are sufficiently prompted by old Arme- 
nian and other hostile ecclesiastics, of vex- 
ingthe Protestants within their jurisdic- 
tion, while redress is slowly and with difli- 
culty obtained from the capital. Besides, 
there are methods of manifesting intol- 
erance which are beyond the reach of 
civil control. Men cannot be forced to 


trade with those they hate, and in some 
places, whoever professes the reformed 
faith must risk the loss of all means of 
support, by the desertion of former 
friends and patrons. 

To some extent, however, violent per- 
secution gives place to more legitimate, 


and in some respects more effective 
methods. The - ecclesiastics see in the 
Protestant movement the development 
of a force which bids fair, if unchecked, 
soon to supersede the system with which 
all their power and consideration are 
identified. The lega! establishment of 
religious freedom has shorn them of the 
strength they first put forth to crush the 
Protestants; and to save “the church” 
some are ready to waive objections to 
Protestant doctrine, if they can only keep 
or recall the persons of Protestants with- 
in its pale. ‘Their advances, falling in 
with the current of early and rooted 
prejudices, have sometimes been success- 
ful. It must be a transient success, how- 
ever. No considerable number can 
reconcile the rites and doctrines of un- 
reformed Armenianism with scriptural 
truth, and that church must be reform- 
ed or utterly dissolved by the action of 
the truth. It should be added that this 
hostility, whether it take the form of in- 
tolerance or of proselyting zeal, is foment- 
ed by foreign influence. 

Religious freedom has also been follow- 
ed by its natural consequence, diversity 
of sentiment in matters of doctrine and 
practice, leading in some cases to dissen- 
sions in the churches. It could hardly 
be expected that persons having broken 
away from a system in which they were 
trained from infancy, should immediate- 
ly find a clear limit to their investiga- 
tions, or be prepared to rest with un- 
shaken confidence in any newly adopted 
forms of belief. But this fermentation 
isa sign of life, however some immedi- 
ate results may be regretted. 

Against these and other obstructions, 
the word of life is diffused far and wide, 
and by the energy of the Spirit is made 
effectual to salvation. The report of the 
mission (so far as it is published) is not 
statistical, but we find mention of fifteen 
churches, ten of which, including three 
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small bodies recently constituted — mere 
nuclei, it is hoped — have an aggregate 
of 269 communicants. The seminary at 
Bebek, with fifty pupils, and other 
schools, offer an encouraging prospect of 
raising up native laborers, who will carry 
forward the work of the mission to its 
conclusion. What is more auspicious 
than all else, is the great demand for 
preachers and teachers. There are 
places where Protestantism gains adhe- 
rents on account of political or other 
worldly motives, but in most cases it 
appears to be a genuine thirst for the 
word of God. Those who are too en- 
lightened to rest in their traditional faith 
do not as a matter of course become con- 
nected with the Evangelical churches, 
but still adhere, on various grounds and 
with various degrees of attachment, to 
the old Armenian church. Of this class 
of persons in Constantinople, the report 
of that station remarks : 
_ There can be no doubt that a great 
improvement has taken place generally 
among the Armenians, respecting their 
religious views. We almost daily re- 
ceive intimations of the progress of evan- 
gelical sentiments among all classes, the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
- Even among those who yet remain 
beyond our immediate influence, preju- 
dices are gradually removed, and the 
mind becomes reconciled to what it once 
regarded with abhorrence. But there 
are many who are too intelligent and in- 
uisitive to be long ignorant of the pecu- 
har tenets of any religious system pro- 
fessed around them; and the proofs are 
multiplying that many of this class, 
verhaps the majority, are at least 
intellectually convinced of the soundness 
of the doctrines we preach, and of the 
apostasy of the Armenian church ; but 
their hearts are yet unaffected ; and they 
stand aside, and look with more or less 
interest on the progress of events, rather 
than actively take a part in them. Most 
even of the council, which constitutes the 
highest civil authority within the pale of 
the Armenian church, are well known to 
be evangelical in their convictions. But 
they are not prepared actively to engage 
in bringing about a reformation. On 


the other hand the number of those who 
plan res:stance to the progress of the 
truth, is growing very small; and as 
they have tried every means to bring 
about its subversion, and all have failed, 
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discouragement has generally spread 
among them. 


Among the pupils in the seminary, 
fifteen are (rreeks, “all of good talents 
and some uncommonly bright, most of 
whom show pleasing evidence of piety.” 
The hope is expressed that from them 
and their successors a class of evangelists 
may be raised up, to give the gospel in 
its purity to their countrymen in Turkey. 
Taken in connection with the success 
that has been won among the Nestorians 
and other nominal Christians in that part 
of the world, the prospect is cheering 
that a spiritual Christianity will soon 
flourish in the scene of its early con- 
quests. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
The report presented at the Annual 


Meeting in May last chronicles the de- 
cease of two missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Carey, second son of Dr. Carey, after a 
service of forty-two years, and the Rev. 
George Cowen, of the mission in Trinidad. 

The missions are in the West Indias, 
France, West Africa, Ceylon and Hin- 
dostan. The cholera, accompanied by 
the yellow fever has visited the stations in 
the Bahamas, sweeping away whole fami- 
lies and greatly weakening the churches. 
Yet spiritual blessings have been given 
by the hand that afllicted them. At 
nearly all the stations there has been an 
accession of numbers. In the churches 
from which reports were received, nine- 
ty-five persons were baptized during the 
year, and many who had dishonored their 
profession repented and returned. As 
many as 2500 communicants are reported. 
The working of the native pastorate has- 
been fully as encouraging as could have 
been anticipated. Thirty-one churches 
are served by seven pastors, and much 
advantage has accrued from their vigilant 
and discriminating exercise of the office. 
The state of education is not encourag- 
ing, and the poverty of the people will 
make improvement diflicult. 

In Trinidad, the repellent influence of 
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Popery has been more than usually over’ 
come, the issue of tracts from the mission 
press has not been without a beneficial 
effect on large numbers, the churches 
have enjoyed peace, and twenty-one 
persons have “put on the Lord Jesus.” 

In Hayti the mission has been diminish- 
ed by disease and death, but the work 
has gone forward. <A school of from 
sixty to seventy pupils is under instrue- 
tion, and a house of worship is nearly 
completed, the first erected by the society 
on the island. At Puerto Plat, in St- 
Domingo (the northern division of the 
island), the missionary commenced his 
labors in March, 1852. A church of 
sixteen members, mostly persons who 
had been members of churches on other 
Islands, was soon collected, and a commo- 
dious room opened for public worship. 
Two villages in the country have also 
been visited, where a small number of 
people are found to worship God and 
hold forth the light of truth to the extent 
of their ability. The Romish priests 
have publicly denounced the missionary 
and incited the government to expel him 
from the country. But he is not without 
defenders among the Roman Catholic 
population, and others inquire secretly 
after the truth, welcome him to their 
homes, and hear the word by the way- 
side. Scriptures and tracts find their 
way where he cannot come. 

The mission on the island of Fernando 
Po and the adjacent African coast has 
been reduced, till the chief care of its 
interests has devolved on native teachers. 
One European missionary resides at 
Cameroons, engaged chiefly in the work 
of translation. Besides this, and his 
evangelic ministrations, he has taken 
the lead in some industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits, for the improvement and 
civilization of the people. Among the 
tribes on the Cameroons river there has 
been opposition, and the lives of those 
who attended Christian worship have 
been threatened. Yet the people listen 
with intense interest to the word of life. 
Old and young flock together to the 
school-room to learn to read. “ The 
mirsion station,” says Mr. Saker, “is a 
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scene of busy activity from early morn 
to night. Labor, lessons, singing and 
prayer, is the hfe at Cameroons.” 
Although in some parts of France, the 
civil authorities have interfered with the 
worship of God by Protestants, the socie- 
ty’s missionary in Brittany has pursued 
his way without interruption. The pub- 
lic means of grace have been continued 
and some cheering cases of conversion 
have occurred. The labors of colpor- 
teurs, though stayed for a time, have been 
resumed. The faith and patience of the 
converts have awakened much inquiry. 
“We are more and more convinced,” 
says Mr. Jenkins, “ that this is the begin- 


ning of a good work that will extend 
itself.” 


In Ceylon, the apathy of some former 
years has given way, and a new impulse 
seems to have been given to the work, 
Sixty-three converts have been added to 
the churches. The churches are mainly 
dependent for instruction and guidance 
on native pastors, whose abilities, discrim- 
ination and devotedness have been very 
satisfactorily developed. A boarding 
school gives instruction in English and 
Cingalese to twenty-four children, one of 
whom has been baptized, and two or 
three others give pleasing tokens that a 
work of grace has been begun in them. 
A larger spiritual blessing has also 
been enjoyed in Bengal than for the last 
few years, and the aspects of the field 
are encouraging. The school operations 
are efficiently kept up. The itineracies 
of the missionaries, accompanied by 
their native assistants, have extended 
over an immense area, and they have 
everywhere found abundant opportuni- 
ties to proclaim the truth. Books and 
tracts have carried the tidings of salvation 
jnto regions not yet visited by the living 
teacher, have excited inquiry and discus. 
sion, and caused the rejection of idols by 
some of their readers. The stations in 
the northwest are in a prosperous and 
hopeful state. There are about 1500 
converts united in the fellowship of the 
churches. The work of bible distribu- 


tion has materially aided other evangeli~ 
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cal efforts. Not fewer than 34,000 copies 
of the Scriptures and parts of Scripture 
have been issued from the depository for 
circulation. 

It is proposed, in order to the due 
strengthening of existing stations and the 
extension of the work which is called for 
in Bengal, to send out twenty additional 
missionaries as soon as suitable men 
offer themselves for the service. 

The receipts into the treasury, for 
general purposes, amounted to £15,114, 
3a. 9d., nearly £400 in advance of the year 
preceding. The debt has been reduced 
to £1,813, 0s. 5d. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TIAN UNION. 


CHRIS- 


The fourth Annual Report presents 
the society as in a state of growing pros- 
perity. The receipts into the treasury 
dnring the last year were $69,602.84, 
the expenditures $65,742. Publications 
have been sold, to the value of $5,942, 
and gratuitously distributed to the value 
of about $2,000. 

Within the United States the mission- 
ary work of the society has been per- 
formed by eighty-five laborers, clerical 
andlay. The nature of their enterprise, 
the difficulty, in many cases, of gaining 
access to Roman Catholics, the extraor- 
dinary complexity of the Romish system 
and the endless ingenuity of the priest- 
hood in resisting the truth, make it im- 
possible to convey by statistics a just 
idea of what these laborers are doing. 
But the gradual formation of self-sup- 
porting Protestant churches gathered 
from such unpromising materials, and 
other congregations growing up toa like 
maturity, mark in durable characters the 
results of their labors. Two French 
congregations in Vermont, one in Cana- 
da East and one in Bangor, New York, 
and a German congregation in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have thus become indepen- 
dent of missionary aid, “have adopted 
formulas of doctrine and discipline and 
attached themselves to evangelical de- 
nominations.” A Freneh congregation 
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in the city of New York is prepared to 
do the same. French congregations 
with fair prospects of growth have been 
founded in Brooklyn and Perryville, N. 
Y., and in Detroit and Greenfield, Mich-+ 
igan; German congregations at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., are tlourish- 

ing, and missions have been established 

among the Germans and Irish in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in Chicago, Illinois, 

and in New Orleans, “ besides a number 

of places of less note,” which “have 

been productive of much good.” 

Abroad, on this continent, the Union 
operates through the Canadian Mission- 
ary Society, and in conjunction with the 
Seamen’s Friend Society supports two 
missionaries in South America. A third 
has been sent to the western coast of 
South America within the year, and 
there are two missionaries sustained in 
Hayti. These fields invite more labor- 
ers. 

In Europe the Union supports two 
laborers in Sweden, one in Piedmont 
and two in Ireland, but its chief work 
in the old world is to aid with its funds 
the evangelical Socicties of France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, where there are 
not wanting pious and labo:ious men, 
ready to meet any obstacles in spreading 
the gospel, to the extent of the means at 
their command. 

The Report notices the development 
of formalism and traditionism in the 
Protestant world; the increase of Mari- 
olatry and base superstition and the re- 
vival of a spirit of persecution in the 
Papal world, together with the attempts 
of Rome upon the free educational sys- 
tem of our country, as critical signs 
of the time. Corresponding encourage- 
ments are, the degree in which the 
excesses of spiritual despotism tend to 
alienate the popular masses of Papal 
countries from the Church of Rome; the 
tokens of increased depth and perma- 
nency in the religious movements in 
France, Belgium, Ialy, Ireland and 
Canada, which the course of Rome has 
helped rather than hindered; the sepa- 
ration of the true from the false, the 
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precious from the vile, going forward in 
some portions of the nominally Protestant 
world ; the success of the gospel in Papal 
countries ; and the open door that is set 
in Belgium, Piedmont, Ireland, Canada, 
and some of the South American States, 
openings that invite the entrance of 
evangelical laborers and promise a rich 
reward for their toil. 


CONVERSION OF A TELOOGOO 
BRAHMIN. 


The following interesting narrative, from 
the pen of the Rev. H. M. Scudder, mission- 
ary of the American Board at Arcot, will 
gratify, and may instruct, the friends of 
missions. 


Some time ago my helper Daniel came 
to my door in the morning, and said 
there was a brahmin down stairs, who 
did not understand Tamil, and asked me 
to go and speak with him. I went and 
found a brahmin pilgrim, who had no 
clothing, save a small cloth about two 
feet wide tied around his loins. While 
speaking to him of Hindooism and its 
fatal errors, he said, “ Sir, never mind 
them ; tell me of the true way.” I did 
so. His earnest manner attracted my 
attention in an unusual degree. I be- 
sought him to cease from his wanderings, 
and take up with Christ. I gave him a 
copy of the Teloogoo tract, called the 
Jewel Mine of Salvation. He went 
away, and I never expected to see him 
again. Yet so had his manner impressed 
me, that I had this feeling, “Oh that 
the Lord would reclaim some of these 
wandering pilgrims !” 

A few days afterward he returned. 
“Sir,” said he, “I read in the Jewel 
Mine that one must believe on the name 
of Jesus. I wish to become a Christian.” 
He staid here, and immediately betook 
himself to the study of God’s word. Of 
his own accord he completely broke his 
caste, before I spoke a word to him on 
the subject. Of his own choice he took 
his seat with pariahs, and knelt with them 
in the church. I instructed him daily 
with great pleasure. He sent to me his 
sacred string, the badge of brahminhood, 
more valuable to him than thousands of 
silver and gold. He said that he had 
done with it. His childlike simplicity, 
earnestness, deep humility, and eager 
desire after God’s truth, were so marked 
that we were astonished and humbled. 
It was God’s work: and we could only 
stand and admire it, and glorify the 
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Agent. Last Sabbath week I baptized 
him. It is only a few weeks since a 
brahmin exultingly asked me, “ Have 
any brahmins been converted?” Ah! 
Our gracious Lord has wiped away some 
of our reproach. 

The history of this convert is interest- 
ing. His home is in Vizagapatam. 
There he heard a missionary preach in 
the streets, and received some tracts. 
He became convinced that Christianity 
was true. Commissioned by his brothers, 
he journeyed to Benares with the bones 
of their father, that he might cast them 
into the holy Ganges. He remained in 
Benares two years; and when he re- 
turned, he brought with him two ponies 
laden with the sacred water of Gunga. 
Part of this was used by his brothers and 
others to perform ablutions; and with 
the remaining portion he set out on a 
new pilgrimage to Rameswarum, that he 
might pour it upon the idol there. When 
he commenced this second jourmey, he 
felt a desire to become a Christian. His 
mother accompanied him, and died at 
Rameswarum. On his way back, having 
reached Vellore, he was going to the 
bazar to buy some food, when he heard 
a bell, which he knew must belong to a 
Christian church. He went there and 
asked for a book. There is no mission- 
ary at Vellore; but the catechist directed 
him to me at Arcot; and this is the way 
I first saw him. 


He owns a share of the property left 
by his father at Vizagapatam; but this 
he does not care for, having found the 

earl of great price. I will mention one 
Fitle incident to show his disregard of 
money. ‘Till he was baptized, I supplied 
him with rice, &c., daily. Afterwards, 
wishing to try him, I sent a Christian to 
say to him, * It will not be convenient or 
pleasant for you to receive rice every 
day, as you have done; the minister will 
give you money enough to buy food, 
clothes, &c., each month, How much 
would you like?” He answered, “ Two 
rupees will be quite enough for my food, 
and one rupee for my clothes ; that will 
be abundant.” The whole sum is a little 
less than a dollar anda half! You will 
see how entire is his voluntary renuncia- 
tion of caste, when I tell you that on 
going to the bazar the other day, he 
stopped at the house of Paul, a very poor 
pariah Christian, buta dear child of God, 
and said, “ Paul, can you give me a litde 
warm water to drink?” You must re- 
member that a brahmin would rather die 
at any time than go to a pariah’s house 
and drink water. Paul said “ I have no 
warm water; but here is some rice con- 
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ee water. Will you have some of it?” 
Ie took it and drank it. He also wished 
this pariah family to ccok for him stated- 
ly. 
Every one around us believes in his 
perfect sincerity. I have never seen 
such a case, and can only praise and 
bless God for his mercy. He is a thin, 
spare man, with mild eyes, a pleasant 
smile, and a noble forehead. It affords 
me peculiar joy to instruct him in the 
Scriptures. He has a quick mind, and 
ape a thought as soon asit is presented. 
fe comes to me every evening ; and we 
read a portion of the Bible together in 
Teloogoo. I explain, and close with 
prayer. If God keeps him, I hope to 
see him become an able preacher of 
Christ among his people. How glad I 
am that I studied Teloogoo. It is worth 
all the toil I have spent upon it, to be 
able to tell this dear reclaimed pilgrim 
the unsearchable riches of Christ in his 
own tongue. 


COLPORTAGE., 


The Annual Report of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society has the following 
remarks on the colporteur work. 


In the Apostolic age, the preacher 
went in search of hearers. In our age 
he waits for the people to seek him. 
We mean not to draw an unfavorable 
contrast, but only to indicate that the 
changes in modern society, and the cares 
and labors, inevitable in large congrega- 
tions, prevent our pastors from entering 
upon missionary work. Their hands are 
already full. They are sinking under 
their heavy burdens. Unless some other 
class is specially commissioned to look 
after those who neglect the sanctuary 
and have no interest in personal religion, 
they will have no gospel, but will live as 
pagans in the heart of a Christian na- 
tion. We are persuaded that the 
churches have hitherto overlooked this 
alarming fact. Satisfied with the pros- 
perity of our religious institutions; 
cheered by the rapid increase of Chris- 
tian sanctuaries, dotting the surface of 
the entire Union ; exulting in the intelli- 
gence and wealth and liberality of Chris- 
tian congregations, they are unmindful 
of the thousands who keep no Sabbath, 
and attend no house of worship. In all 
our great cities, and probably in every 
part of the Union, multitudes ma, be 
found who are as ignorant of the tunda- 
men‘al truths of the gospel, as if born 
and reared in a heathen land. It is of 
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little avail for this class, to erect beauti- 
ful and commodious houses of worship } 
to fill the pulpits with a learned and 
eloquent ministry ; they are prejudiced 
against both churches and preachers, 
and hold themselves stubbornly aloof 
from all religious influences. 

The colporteur is therefore an invalu- 
able assistant and auxiliary to the pastor. 
He goes out into the highways and 
hedges to compel those to come in, who 
would otherwise receive no invitation to 
the feast. He explores the lanes and 
alleys of the city, and the frontier settle- 
ments of the western prairie, and carries 
the gospel to the doors of those who 
would never seek it. His gentle admo- 
nitions recall the lessons of childhood to 
the memories of many who have fallen 
insensibly into habits of religious indif- 
ference and neglect. He removes prej- 
udices from the minds of candid opposers, 
and often drops a word, which, like the 
arrow shot at a venture, pierves the 
heart of the sceptic and the reprobate. 
The volumes that he leaves behind him, 
containing the very essence of gospel 
truth, often complete the work he has 
begun, and converts are prepared for 
the missionary and the pastor. So long 
as the regular ministry are inadequate to 
the wants of our growing population ; so 
long as every community contains large 
numbers of errorists and sceptics, and 
habitual neglecters of an “evangelical 
sanctuary ; so long as numerous families 
can be found unsupplied with the Bible 
and with religious works; so long will 
the colporteur be an indispensable aux- 
iliary to the ordained ministry. 

We hope the day is not far distant 
when city churches will feel that their 
organization is hardly complete, unless a 
colporteur is supported in connection 
with the stated pastor. With an intelli- 
gent and holy ministry in the pulpits to 
unfold gospel truth with comprehensive- 
ness and power, and with a judicious and 
zealous band of colporteurs to visit from 
house to house among the habitual neg- 
lecters of the sanctuary, the problem of 
evangelizing great cities may at length 
be solved, and the chief danger to our 
Republic, taught by the stern lessons of 
past history, may be perhaps averted. 


The system of colportage is accom- 
plishing some of its most valuable results 
among the emigrant population of our 
country. Seven colporteurs, in the em- 
ploy of the Society, have been laboring 
during the year among the German set- 
tlers; and one, for a few months, de- 
voted himself chiefly to the Swedish 
emigrants. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


THE CONVENTION AT MAULMAIN. 


The deputation to the Asiatic missions, 
after visiting Nellore, as the Magazine for 
May and the proceedings of the Board at 
their Annual Meeting fully set forth, pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta and thence to Arracan, 
where they spent about two weeks. Paus- 
ing at Rangoon, they continued their course 
to Maulmain and arrived on the lth of 
March. The members of the Burmese and 
Karen missions were nearly all seasonably 
upon the ground, Mr. Beecher of the San- 
doway and Mr. Moore of the Arracan Mis- 
sion being the only ones not present dur- 
ing the sessions of the convention. Rev. 
Messrs. W. Dean, D. D., of the Hongkong, 
and N. Brown, of the Assam Mission, were 
present by invitation. 

The convention assembled on the 4th of 
April, and after listening to a sermon by 
the Foreign Secretary was organized by the 
choice of the Rev. J. Wade, D. D., as Presi- 
dent, Rev. C. Bennett and Dr. J. Dawson, 
Secretaries. A circular from the Executive 
Commitee inviting the missionaries to con- 
vene, was read, with a notice of the subse- 
quent appointment of the deputation, who 
were cordially welcomed by the convention. 
The business assigned for consideration was 
referred to appropriate committees, as 
follows: 

1, On the relative importance of the 
different modes of evangelization, such as 
oral preaching, schools, books and tracts, 
&c., Messrs. Dean, Haswell and Harris. 2. 
On the different modes of preaching, as za- 
yat, chapel, and street preaching, preaching 
trom house to house, and itineracy, Messrs. 
Kincaid, Ingalls and Stevens. 3. On 
schools, from the primary to the theologi- 
cal, and, particularly, the expediency of 
teaching English, Messrs. Brown, Moore 
and Simons. 4. On a pastorate for the 
native churches, Messrs. Ingalls, Brayton 
and Hibbard. 5, On the occupancy of Ran- 

oon, Bassein and other stations, Messrs. 

incaid, Moore and Allen. 6. On the state 
and claims of Maulmain, asa Burmese, 
Peguan and Karen station, Messrs. Haswell, 
Harris and Ranney. 7. As to the best loca- 
tion of the press, and the number of print- 
ing establishments, Messrs. Ranney, Brown 
and Kincaid. 8. On the state and claims of 
the Tavoy and Mergui stations, Messrs. 
Thomas, Brayton and Benjamin. 9. On the 
state and claims of the Arracan Mission, 
Messrs. Knapp, Ingalls and Nisbet. 10. 
On the and distribution of 
books and tracts, Messrs. Bennett, Dean 
and Haswell. 11. On native assistants, 
their qualification, appointment, distribu- 
tion, supervision and support, Messrs. Ste- 


vens, Moore and Thomas, 12. On the ex- 
pediency of Karen missionaries laboring i 
Burmese during the rains, instead of teach- 
ing or writing, Messrs? Brayton, Harris and 
Knapp. 13. Onthe principles which should 
govern missionaries iu entering upon, occu- 
pying, or relinyuishing stations or duties 
assigned to them by the Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Brown, Haswell and Van Me- 
ter. 14. On the proper standard of mission- 
ary character and attainment, Messrs. Dean, 
Brayton and Thomas. 15, On the reception of 
members into churches and the principles 
of church discipline, involving questions of 
veracity, chastity, polygamy, divorce, obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, the use of opium and 
strong drinks, gaming, theatricals, tattoo- 
ing, &c., Messrs. Dean, Haswell and Bray- 
ton. 16. On the propriety of coatinuing the 
Karen Theological school, and the expedi- 
ency of having a Pwo as well as a Sgau mis- 
sionary connected with 1t, Messrs. Moore, 
Thomas and Van Meter. 

A proposition from the Board of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, based 
on a suggestion once made by Dr. Judson, 
to place a copy of the Burmese Bible in 
every considerable city and town tn Burmah, 
referred to the convention by the Executive 
Committee, was entertained and committed 
to a special committee, Special committees 
were also appointed to ascertain the ex- 
pense respectively of the Burmese and Ka- 
ren schools at Maulmain, 

The convention was in session till May 17, 
a period of six weeks, during which time 
the topics indicated were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and conclusions arrived at, of great 
importance in the further prosecution of the 
missions, with a degree of harmony which 
promises the best results. It is understood, 
of course, that the decisions so made are not 
final, but await the future consideration of 
the Executive Committee, aided by the re- 
port of the deputation. The last day of the 
meeting was spentin prayer for the Mis- 
sionary Union, then about to avsemble at 
Albany. 

We have received, in part, the official re- 
port of the proceedings, of which a few cop- 
ies were printed for the use of the conven- 
tion and the Executive Committee. We 
propose to present the reports in full of the 
several committees, two of which are sub- 
joined. 

On the relative importance of d fferent modes 

of evangelization. 


Your committee on the relative impor- 
tance of the different modes of evangeli- 
zation,such as oral preaching, schools, books 
and tracts, &c., present the tollowing report, 

Reversing the order of subjects as above, 
we begin with the last. Under this last 
point expressed by the &c., we include medi- 
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eal practice, or the establishment of dispen- 
saries, as a means of evangelization. 

Our Saviour commended to men the be- 

nevolence of his mission by curing their 
diseases. He rebuked the burning fever, 
restored to health the palsied limb, opened 
the eyes of the blind, and “ went about all 
Galilee teaching in their synagogues and 
yreaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
we all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the ag: oll In 
obeying his command to preach the gospel 
to every creature, his disciples are safe in 
copying his example, by coupling the curing 
of the body with the enlightening of the 
mind; and examples are not wanting in 
modern missionary work, showing that the 
heathen have been awakened, their confi- 
dence secured, and their hearts directed to 
an examination of our message by this tan- 
gible proof of our sympathy in their suffer- 
ings; and we have reason to believe that 
there are those now in heaven as well as 
others living a Christian life on earth, who 
were first led to Christ by the physician’s 
hand, The advantage of medical practice 
as auxiliary to preaching the gospel, is seen 
also in collecting a congregation of heathen 
for continuous Christian instruction, who 
might not otherwise be brought under the 
influence of Christianity; thus furnishing 
the preacher with a regular congregation of 
heathen hearers at the beginning of his 
efforts, in places where the people other- 
wise would listen to him but casually and 
that to gratify an idle curiosity. On this 
point we would not recommend that one 
man be called to act in the double capacity 
of a preacher and physician, believing that 
the principles and practice of one profession 
are quite enough to engross the study and 
strength of one man, especially if he has to 
add to it the labor of acquiring a foreign 
language. Still, under certain circum- 
stances, it may be proper for a clergyman to 
give medicine, or a medical man to give reli- 
gious instruction; and indeed, a missionary 
may find use for all the knowledge he can 
gain on every profession and pursuit; but if 
there is any position, above all others, in 
which a man needs to give himself wholly to 
his work, it is in attempting to preach the 
gospel to the heathen. 

In the estimation of your committee, the 
establishment of a dispensary at those sta- 
tions not otherwise supplied with medical 
aid, where the natives may be gratuitously 
healed of their diseases and instructed in 
the truths of Christianity, may prove a valu- 
able aid in evangelizing the heathen. 


The next topic on our list relates to tracts. 
Your committee regard the use of tracts asa 
mode of evangelization of great importance, 
provided they present scripture truth in a 
style adapted to the comprehension and 
taste of the people. It is feared that tracts 
have been published in some of the lan- 
guages of Asia, which tracts neither the read- 
er nor the author could understand. Others 
have been published which were not adapt- 
ed to the wants of the people, being either 
before or behind the spirit of the times, 
either above the comprehension of the peo- 
ple, or beneath the dignity and sanctity of 
the gospel. We think a tract for the hea- 
then should present the saving doctrines 
and enforce the simple precepts of the gos- 
pel in the idioms of the people, and in the 


spirit of Christianity. Such a tract may 
serve as a visiting card, or a letter of intro- 
duction, in the hand of the missionary, as he 
goes from house to house, or stops by the 
way side, to deliver his message of mercy; 
or it may be used as a text-book, from 
which he may address the people, who will 
then more eagerly seek and better under- 
stand the page which has thus been ex- 
plained to ia, But the careless prepara- 
tion or the indiscriminate distribution of 
tracts, can do little more than gratify the 
curiosity or cupidity of the rabble, waste 
the treasures of benevolent societies, and 
bring the teachings andthe teachers of 
Christianity into contempt. 

Another mode of evangelization refers to 
schools. When we speak of schools as a 
mode of evangelization, we mean (Christian 
schools; that is, such as have Christian 
teachers, and Christian books, and for their 
chief object the teaching of Christianity. 
It is not supposed that a school for teaching 
mathematics or foreign languages, military 
tactics or nautical science, would be denomi- 
nated a mode of evangelization, which term 
signifies to teach Christianity, or to convert 
to the belief of the gospel. Christian 
schools, as thus defined, we regard as im- 
portant, but would assign to them a subor- 
dinate place asa mode of evangelization, 

Another mode of evangelization relates 
to books, under which head we include the 
bible. The word of God we regard as the 
only effective instrument, and the Holy 
Spirit the only efficient agent, in the con- 
version of souls. In this sense, every Chris- 
tian heart must bow in profound and unre- 
served assent to the supreme importance 
of the bible. But this is not the sub- 
ject now before us, but we here refer to the 
distribution of the scriptures as a mode of 
evangelizing the heathen. The bible being 
the book of God, and containing his revela- 
tion to man, may be safely trusted as He 
has given it, and a woe is pronounced on 
him who shall take from or add to its con- 
tents: and we hold it to be the duty of every 
Christian to do all in his power to put it 
into the hands of every man who can under- 
standingly read it. But an indiscriminate 
distribution of the scriptures without com- 
ment or conversation, among the untaught 
heathen who have no written language, or 
who cannot read their own language, or 
who cannot comprehend the design or doc- 
trines of the book, is little better than cast- 
ing pearls before swine. Hence those good 
men who speak of evangelizing the pagan 
world by the distribution of the scriptures 
alone, know not whereof they affirm. 


Here it is worthy of notice, that those 
munificent individuals, or benevolent socie- 
ties, who may generously give a thousand 
dollars for the printing of an edition of the 
bible in some heathen language, may have 
forgotten, in the estimate of their compara- 
tive munificence, that some other person or 
society has paid a thousand dollars annually 
for several years to qualify men to translate 
it, and, added to that, some thousands of 
dollars more for a printing office, types and 
presses, before it could be printed. 

TLe remaining subject referred to your 
committee relates to oral preaching. This 
we regard as the divinely appointed and 
divinely honored mode of evangelization, to 
which all others should be made subservi- 
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‘let it be remembered that at this day there 
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ent; namely, preaching the gospel, accord- | 
ing to the common acceptation of the term 

—in living words from living lips. This we | 
regard as the grand and all-eflicient mode | 
of evangelizing the world. 


State and Claims of the Arracan Mission. 

Your committee on the state and claims | 
of the Arracan Mission, including Akyab, 
Kyouk Phyoo, Ramree and Sandoway, | 
respectfully report: — 

This field has received the special atten- 
tion and been the subject of the fervent 
prayers of the American Baptist churches 
for many years, and, as is well known, still 
holds that attention and claims those 
prayers. It may almost be said that its 
shores are lined with the graves of. the 
fallen, whose memory can never die. Here 
labored and died the faithful Comstock and 
his companion, and his remains quietly 
repose beneath an humble tomb at Akyab,— | 
hers with two children at Ramree. Sando- 
way is marked by the graves of Mrs. Abbott 
and children. At Kyouk Phyoo rests the 
sleeping dust of br. and sr. Hall, and of br. 
Campbell. In the Mission grave-yard of 
Akyab also have been buried the mortal 
remains of the late Mrs. Moore, and of Mrs. 
Knapp. The numerous graves of these 
departed ones are so many living bonds of 
union between Arracan as a mission field 
and the churches of America. Dead they 
yet live, from, and by their graves they 
speak, he voice of one of them still 
echoes with that affecting appeal, “Sir men 
for Arracan,” and can it be in vain! — yet 


are but ¢ico men, two missionaries in all 
Arracan. 

We shall present the frro portions of this 
field — Northern and Southern — separate- 
ly. We think, then, there can be but one 
opinion as to continuing the mission at 
Akyab. In favor of this, it may be properly | 
claimed that the ficld is ample. Akyab | 
District has a population of near 159,000 | 
Arracanese and 3,000 Burmese Budhists, 
besides Mussulmans and Hill Tribes, | 
amounting to 43,000 more. Of this number | 

| 


25,000 or 30,000 are in the city of Akyab (the 
greater part being Budhists,) the remainder 
occupy the great rice-growing valley of the 
Kaladon and its branches, and are of easy 
access by boats in the cold season. While 
it must be acknowledged that the greater 
part of the Mughs, or Arracanese, speak a 
very broken dialect, difficult to be under- 
stood by a Burman, or Burmese missionary, 
and are almost proverbially ignorant and 
bigoted, still, they can in a good degree 
understand the gospel preached in Bur- 
mese, and, in many instances, are found 
ready to listen to the word of life. 

Again the state and progress of the mis- 
sion work in that field sustain the above 
opinion. Budhism has been successfully 
assailed; the gospel has been faithfully 
preached for many years; numbers have 
believed, and others are considering 
whether these things are so. A church has 
been planted, some of whese members have 
borne witness for Christ full thirty-five 
years. ‘This church has nominally a little 
more than 70 members, embracing all the 
Burmese and Kemee Christiansfin Arracan. 
Only eighteen or twenty of this number 
reside in Akyab; the remainder are 
scattered in all the stations and out-sta- 


tions, and in the jungle, too many of them 
seldom seen. Hence but few Christians 
assemble on the Sabbath, or receive regular 
instruction. Yet, generally a good number 


| of inquirers and worldly men come in on 


the Sabbath, so that the congregation 
seldom falls short of twenty-five or thirty, 
and often reaches fifty or more, It can- 
not reasonably be expected that the church 
at present should be efficient for self-support 
in a pecuniary point of view, or in maintain- 
ing gospel order, and a growth of Christian 
stability and intelligent piety founded on 
the word of God. Six members of the 
church are in the employ of the mission as 
reaching assistants, two of whom have 
eft for Burmah Proper. There are also 
two superannuated assistants dependent on 
the mission. Nor should we neglect to 
state that there are several youngerly men, 
now variously employed by the mission, or 
members of the mission, some of whom give 
promise of future usefulness as preachers 
of the gospel. 

The care of this church and the supervi- 
sion of assistants and young men preparing 
for the ministry, together with the over- 
sight of a Christian school, Sabbath school 
and bible class, must for the present, we 
think, devolve on the missionary, there 
being now no native suitable for the pas- 
toral office. 

Your committee then would recommend 
tivo men to supply the immediate wants of 
Akyab. One of them with the care of 
the church should give his whole time to 
the Burmans: the other with the Kemee 
Department would, we trust, find some 
time, and abundant opportunity to preach 
the gospel in Burmese. 

In considering the southern portion of 
the field, taking it for granted that the 
work should by all means be carried 
forward, the main subject presented, is the 
comparative claims of Kyouk Phyoo, Ram- 
ree, and Sandoway, as Burmese stations. 

We say Burmese stations, because Sando- 
way, though long occupied by Karen Mis- 
sionaries, is not worthy of mention as a 
Karen station in comparison with Bassein, 
from the fact that the nearest Karens are at 
a distance of six days from the former, 
while the great body of them are in the 
immediate neighborhood of the latter. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that 
Sandoway should be occupied as a Burmese 
station in preference to Ramree or Kyouk 
Phyoo, from several considerations: — 1. 
Ramree, the largest of the three towns, and 
so long the seat of the successful labors of the 
devoted Comstock, and even now, in many 
respects, without doubt the real heart of the 
whole field, has already been exchanged 
both by the mission, and the English as a 
residence for Kyouk Phyoo, mostly on ac- 
count of the extreme heat of the locality, 
every breeze being excluded by surrounding 
hills. There is no mission house, or com- 
pound, and no church at Ramree. There 
are, it is believed, four or five Christians, a 
number of hopeful inquirers, and the dis- 
position of the people generally is favorable. 
We should add that as there is no European 
nearer than Sandoway, the services of a 
physician could not be procured. 

2. A comparison of the population of the 
several towns and districts gives Sandoway 
decidedly the preference to ouk Phyoo, 


while it does not fall far below Ramree. 
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The Burmese town at Kyouk Phyoo is but 
a moderate village, much dependent on the 
military station, and our lamented br. 
Campbell found the number and character 
of the people quite discouraging ; Ramree 
is a city of about 8000 inhabitants; at 
Sandoway it is said, there are 4,000 souls 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the mission 
compound. In the neighborhood of Kyouk 
Phyoo there are no important villages ac- 
cessible : within a few hours’ walk of Ramree 
there are a dozen or more with from 20 to 150 
houses: in the same distance of Sandoway 
there are nearly a score varying in size from 
2) to 2)0 houses. ‘The district of Aeng (to 
which Kyouk Phyoo properly belongs,) has 
a population of about 16,000 Arracanese 
and 6,000 Burmans; that of Ramree, 72,000 
Arracanese, 2,000 Burmans, Sandoway, 
16,000 Arracanese, 18,000 Burmans, making 
an aggregate of more than 130,000. From 
the above it will be seen that Sandoway has 
far the greatest proportion of real Burmans 
speaking the Burmese language instead of 
the Mugh. 

3. The locality of Sandoway and Kyouk 
Phyoo, with reference to adjacent fields, 
favors the former as a station from which 
to itinerate. We notice first different 
parts of Arracan itself. The numerous 
large villages in the Aeng District are 
most ¢asily reached from Kyouk Phyoo, 
being at a distance of one to four days by 
boat. Ramree and Cheduba are nearly the 
same distance. Starting from Sandoway 
the missionary can pass over to Ramree or 
Cheduba in one or two days, and visit easily 
almost any part of the Ramree field. On 
the south again, Sandoway commands the 
whole line (near 200 miles) of coast to Cape 
Negrais, covered with villages, the largest of 
which have as many as 400 or 500 houses. 
Secondly, with reference to Burmah Proper, 
Sandoway is in all probability to become a 
central point on the great highwer between 
Prome, Pegu and Bassein on the East, and 
Arracan and Calcutta on the West, and is 
about equidistant from Bassein and Akyab. 
An easy passage of four days by land from 
Sandoway will bring one to Prome on the 
banks of that noble river, the Irrawadi, in 
the very heart of Burmah, Regular postal 
communication has been maintained for 
several months, and we understand that 
the government have in contemplation the 
the construction of a road, 

There are yet one or two secondary con- 
siderations which must not be overlooked. 
1, Healthfulness.—Sandoway is without 
question the most healthful station in the 
provinee, and has been called “the sani- 
tarium.” Secondly, the state of progress as 
regards the mission work. Kyouk Phyoo 
has been favored with a missionary only 
for short and remote periods, and hence 
but very little impression has been made 
onthe minds of the people. There are no 
Christians except the family ofan Assistant. 
There is one good mission house and com- 
pound and a school house. But Sandoway, 
although never occupied by a Burmese mis- 
sionary, has been favored with a continued 
series of efforts for the conversion of the 
Burmans. Mrs, Abbott devoted her chief 
energies to this service, and not without 
encouraging success, and Mr. Abbott was in 
the habit of preaching to the people from 
time to time in Burmese. There are now 
five or six Christians, two of whom are 
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preachers, and the general disposition of 
the people is most favorable. ‘There are 
also two good dwelling houses, a school 
room, chapel, &c. all waiting to receive 
the laborer. 

We therefore recommend the immediate 
occupation of Sandoway as the principal 
station, holding Ramree and Cheduba as 
out stations, which may be safely visited at 
almost all seasons, in case a comfortable 
residence is provided. 
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“A friend of miseions’ 6; Portland, 
Free St. ch. and soc., for German 
mission, 27.75; Livermore Fails, 
ch. 10; Monson, ch. 7; Elliotts- 
ville, Miss Nancy Drake, 3; East 
Ilarrington, ch. 18; Waterville, 
ch. and soc., for German mission, 
14; 85.75 

Lincoln Asso., Asa Perkins tr.: 
Thomaston, 2d ch. 8; Union, Cen- 
tre ch., 8. Waleott 50 cts.; B. Gay 
50 cts.; D. Bartlett 1; 10.00 

Winthrop, ch. 52.75; Hallowell, ch., 

W. R. Prescott, tr., 11.50; 8. Sch. 
12.50; Litchfield, John Neal 5; 
Mrs. Caroline Neal 1; Auburn, 
ch. and cong. 17.16; 8. Sch. 3.49; 
to cons. David Cargill L. M. 
Bethel, Congregational ch., for 
supply of pulpit 16; per Rev. HL. 
C. Estes, Agent, 119.40 


215.15 
New Hampshire. 


Rye, a widow, 20; Concord, ch. 80; 
8. Sch. 25; for German mission, 
per Rey. J. G. Oncken, 135.00 


Massachusetts. 


A friend 5; Charlestown, Ist ch. 

and soc., Boardman Miss. Soc., W. 

8. Edmands, tr., 100; Greenfield, 

ch., mon. con. 10; Dorchester, 

Miss Louisa C. Clapp 1; Athol, 

ch., mon. con. 19; North Reading, 

ch. 11; Framingham, ch. 8. Sch, 

for sup. of Carleton Parker, in 

Assam Orph. Sch., 25; Sudbury, 

Levi Goodnough 10; 181.00 
Boston, George W. Chipman 100; 

Salem, Michael Shepard 100; a 

widow 5; for German mission, per 

Rev. J. G. Oncken, 205.00 « 
Middleboro’, Central ch., mon. con. 

68.52; East Stoughton, ch. and 

cong. 16 50; Plymouth, Miss Abby 

B. Judson 10; per Rev. J. Aldrich, 

nt A 
481.02 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, 3d ch., Rev. Allen 


Brown, for Burman Mission, 25 ; 
two ladies of lst ch. 300; 825.00 


Connecticut, 


Hartford, H. E. Day 100; a friend 
1.25 ; Rev. R. Turnbull 5; Norman 
Burr 3; Waterman Roberts 10; 
two little girls 2; a friend 1; Han- 
nah Hawes 1; G. A. Hurnn 3; I. 
8. Curtis 10; Lydia Sherwood 25 ; 
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a lady 2.50; Caleb Pond 25; Em- 
ma Hills 60; 4 friend 5; a friend 
2; Albert Day 25; J. Petlebene 5; 
Ist ch. 8. sch., for S. Schools, 
25.25; Stepney Depot, Rev A. 
Gregory 25; Essex, ch. 50; Mrs. 
Jerusha Hayden 50; Southington, 
A. P. Plant 10; Norwich, Charles 
Johnson 25; Mr. Gardner 1; 
Joseph Taylor 3; Mrs. Munger 1; 
A. Gates 3, MH. 8. Gates 1; Central 
ch., after two addresses by Rev. J. 
G. Oucken, 36.07: for German 
mission, per Kev. J. G. Oncken, 


New York. 


A widow 20; Buffalo, Miss Gray 2; 
Mrs. Davidson 1; a friend 5; 
Rochester, a widow 2); for Ger- 
man Mission, per Rev. J. G. One- 
ken, 

Greenport, ch., mon. con. 13.09; 
Parishville, ch. and cong. 29; 
Owego, 8. Sch., E. 8. Buckbee, tr., 
to sup. Phiietus B. Peck in Assam 
Orph. Sch., 25; Rome, Mrs. A. J. 
Armstrong, for sup. of a child in 
Nowgong Orph. Sch. to be named 
Jesse Armstrong, 25; Hoosick 
Falls, Mrs. Pol y D. Joslin 8; Mrs. 
Mary Cox 1; Mrs. Martha Wal- 
lace 50; Mrs. Rouse 25 ets.; Mrs. 
Angeline Carter 1; Mrs. Hirst 25 
cts. 5 

Saratoga Asso., A. Peck, tr., 55 94; 
Saratoga Springs, ch. 23.50; 
Schuylerville, ch. 1181; Halt 
Moon, 2d ch. 8; Mrs. Vandervwer 
2: Greenfield, Ist ch. 6.42; Wil- 
ton, ch. 8.88 ; to cons. Moses Thom- 


as L. M, per Kev. 0. Dodge, . 


Agent, 

Worcester Asso., L. J. Rice, tr., 92; 
Sloansvi.le, ch 7; Charleston, ch. 
10.25; to cons. Luther J. Rice L. 
M., per Rey. @. D., Agent, 

Stephentown Asso.: Stephentown, 
ch. 8.25; Lebanon Springs, ch. 
21.21; Grafton, ch. 2.50; Peters- 
burgh, ch. 6; Hoosick, ch. 26; 
North fioosick, friends 9.50; 
Pittstown, ch 325; per Rev. O. 
D., Agent, 

Essex and Champlain Asso.: Eliza- 
bethtown, ch. 2010; Westport, 
ch. 10; Essex Village, ch. 10.87; 
Jay, ch. 32.62; Essex, ch. 6.14; 
Moriah, ch. 15.41; per Rev. O. D., 
Agent, 

Dutchess Asso.: Amenia,ch., per 
Rev. O. D., Agent, 


New Jersey. 


Vincentown, ch. 
Columbus, ch., per Rev. J. F. Wil- 
cox, Agent, 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. A. Mintzlaff 1; Mont- 


gomery, Fem, Miss. Soc. 26.75; 
Lower Dublin, ch., mon. con. 
18.25; Mite Soc. 62; Upland, ch. 
13.20; Lalligomingo, ch. 
liollidaysburg, George Ullery 1; 
Peter's Creek, ch.. John Simmons, 
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506 07 
48 00 
108 09 
16.65 
109.25 
76.71 
14 
00 
—— 557.74 
25.00 


tr.,22; Pleasantville, ch, 5.64; 181 & 


Wyoming Asso., J. Moore, tr., 10: 
Bristol, ch. 8.87; Philadelphia, 
4th ch. 50; per Kev. J. F. Wilcox, 
Agent, 

French Creek Asso. : Holland, ch. 

Central Union Asso., Jos. Jones, 
tr.: Milestown, Union ch. 15; 8. 
Sch., 10.01; Windsor, ch. 3.50; 
Harrisburg, ch. 5.16; James 
fiths 1.12; Vincent, ch. 21.81; 


56.66 
——- 318.37 
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Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 9th St. ch. 119; &. Sch. 
100; Salem, Mrs. Philips 1; New- 
ton Falls, &. P. Soule 4; Mt 
Vernon, ch. 1.76; per Rev. J. 
Stevens, Agent, 225.76 
Columbus Asso. 21.08; Newark, ch. 
10.20; Sunbary, ch. 3; Berlin, 
Mary Leath, 1; Delaware, James 
Raton and family 3.75; Fredonia, 
Fem. Miss. Soc. 7.50; per Rev. J. 
8. Agent, 46.53 
Lorain Asso. 7.70; Birmingham, ch. 
25; Avon, Anna Koss 1; Betsey 
Barnard 1; Henrietta, ch. 10.16; 
P. Shepard 56; Huntington, ch. 
7.35; Camden, ch. 5; Amberst, 
Mrs. Axtel 50; Grafton, Rev. 
William Nesbett 8 ; per Rev. J. S., 
Agent, 49.96 
Rocky River Asso. 1732; Medina, 
ch. 11.25; Westfield, ch. 8; 
Columbia, Fem. Benev. Soc. 3; 
John Cole Jr. 5; Seville, Miss 
Louisa St John 1 ; Cash 1.12; per 
Rev. J. S., Agent, 46.09 
Meigs Creek Asso. 22.10; Newport, 
ch. 23.50; Little Muskingum, ch. 
9.90; Brookfield, ch. 5; per Kev. 
J.8., agent, 60.50 
Sciota Asso. 12.46 ; Circleville, ch. 2; 
Licking, ch. 5.13; per Rev. J. S., 
Agent, 19.59 
Salem Asso.: Troy, 24 ch. 4.50; 
Canaan, ch., Mrs. Olive Cummings 
50 cts.; Downington, a learner 2; 
per Rev. J. 8., Avent, 7.00 
Maumee Asso., per Rey. J. S., Agent, 21.00 
Huron Asso.: Auburn, ch., per Kev. 


J.8., Agent, 6.09 
Caesar's Creek Asso., 33. 
-— 515.05 
Indiana. 
Michigan city, Ist ch. 42 


Northern Asso. 6.18; Rolling Prairie, 
ch. 2.74; Kingsbury, ch. 5.50; 
Door Village, Fem. Soc. 13; La- 
porte, Mrs. Hews 1; per Rev. John 
Stevens, Avent, 238.42 
North Eastern Asso. 6.80; Orland, 
ch. 1; per Rev. J.8., Agent, 7.80 
Elkhart River Asso. 3; Yellow 
Creek, ch. 2; South Bend, EK. 
French 1; Springfield, Rev. P. I. 
Evans 5; per Rev. J.8., Agent, 11.00 
White Water Valley Asso,, per Kev. 


J.8., Agent. 17.5 
Illinois. 
Lizileton, ch. 
Michigan. 
Mt. Clemens, ch. 11; Pontiac, ch. 
7; Columbia, Wm. Randal 2; 20.06 
Wisconsin, 


Port Washington, ch. 350; Wau- 
shara, ch. 2; 5.50 


Oregon Territory. 


Oregon City, Rev. George C. 
Chandler 4.09 
Canada West. 
A friend, for German mission, per 
Rev. J. G. Oncken, 4.0 


$3,185.49 
Total from April Ist to August 81, 1853, $18.744.00. 


